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Books and Ideas 


Servetus’ problem is ours: shall we 
bury the truth for safety’s sake? 


HUNTED HERETIC: The Life and 
Death of Michael Servetus. By Roland 
Bainton. Boston: Beacon Press. $3.75. 


Historians are now agreed (those with no 
theological axe to grind) that the Reforma- 
tion was but the flowering of four or five 
hundred years of intellectual, moral and 
spiritual ferment in Medieval Europe which 
the church was no longer able to keep 
within bounds. They are also agreed that one 
of the first problems of the Reformers was 
to contain within some bounds the very fer- 
ment they had released. Luther in Germany 
and Calvin at Geneva are supreme examples 
of the containment of the newly released 
ferment within new bounds. Michael 
Servetus, whom Calvin executed for heresy, 
is an example of the ferment which ex- 
ceeded the bounds the new Protestantism 
set for itself. His execution reveals how 
much of medievalism was carried over into 
the Reformation, particularly at first. 


An interlocking directorate 


John Calvin, like his medieval forebears 
and contemporaries, believed in the practi- 
cal, interlocking directorate of church and 
state. With him it was theoretical as well, 
for his form of government at Geneva was 
a true theocracy. Like the medieval church 
from which he had broken, the authority of 
his Genevan Protestant church was based 
upon correct belief. Calvin saw to the execu- 
tion of Servetus because Servetus dared to 
question, in print, one of the central doc- 
trines from which the authority of the 
church was derived—or so it seemed to 
Calvin. This is exactly what any medieval 
Inquisitor would have done. Indeed, shortly 
before Servetus’ execution at Geneva by the 
Protestants, a Catholic court of the Inquisi- 
tion at Lyons condemned him for the same 
crime, for the same reasons, and burned him 
in effigy. They would gladly have burned 
him alive, had he not escaped from prison 
just before trial. 

All this and much more is made abund- 
antly clear in a new study of Michael 
Servetus by Professor Roland Bainton, Titus 
Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Yale. While there are many works on 


Roland Bainton 


Servetus available in foreign languages, par- 
ticularly in French, this is the first adequate 
study of the unhappy Spaniard to be pub- 
lished in the English language. Until now, 
by all odds the clearest, fullest, and mcst 
accurate study of the man available to the 
English reader was that of Earl Morse 
Wilbur in his History of Unitarianism, pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press in 
1945. Indeed the two studies are remark- 
ably close, which gives the reader the assur- 
ance that at last the facts in the Servetus 
story are established. 


‘He rarely argues’ 


Bainton’s, of course, is a fuller treatment. 
As in all his writing, he throws the full 
weight of his scholarship behind his study, 
and places Servetus in his proper historical 
surroundings. We see him in the Spain 
where he was born and grew up, with all of 
its 15th century conflicts, against a back- 
drop of all medieval Europe. We see the 
Emperor, the Pope, Luther, and Calvin, and 
other characters in the drama, not as their 
enemies or protagonists are wont to paint 
them, but objectively as sound scholarship 


sees them. Bainton never permits himself 
the use of “historical imagination” and he 
rarely argues. He confines himself to stating 
what the records reveal. ae 


Trinity for the layman 


The book has one other virtue which 
many a biography lacks..It explains the 
thought of Servetus at length. Those who 
“like biography” may find two or three 
chapters in Bainton’s study pretty hard go- 
ing. He deals at length with the doctrine of 
the Trinity and the thought structure of 
Servetus’ two studies on the Trinity. These 
chapters are not written for the theologian, 
however; they are written for the intelligent 
lay person who knows no theology at all, 
and such a man will find them very reveal- 
ing if he will trouble himself to read them. 
This will be true both for those who accept 
and those who reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity. On the other hand, the scholar is 
provided with a complete bibliography of 
works in many languages, and detailed notes 
indicating the sources from which Bainton’s 
facts have come. As with all Bainton’s 
books, the contemporary prints with which 
he illustrates them add further freshness 
and vitality to the printed word. 

In fact the book has a contemporary 
quality which the reader will find quietly 
disturbing. Nowhere is the writing marred 
by the drawing of historical parallels, but 
Servetus lived in a day when a man spoke 
his inmost convictions only at the peril of 
his life, and this is becoming increasingly 
the temper of our own times. Servetus lives 
in these pages, in the sixteenth century 
where he belongs. Yet there are times when 
you feel that he is at the point of stepping 
right into the midst of the twentieth century. 

His was a very contemporary problem. 
What does a man do when he finds himself 
thinking what the rulers of society regard 
as “dangerous thoughts”? If he believes in 
his heart that the expression of his thoughts 
will make the world a better place, can he 
remain silent? If a voice within him con- 
tinues to insist upon the truth of what he is 
thinking, is he able to go to his grave with- 
out speaking the truth that is in him? 
Michael Servetus, prosperous and respected, 
was not able to remain silent. He spoke 
the truth that was in him, and paid with 
his life for doing so. His was the problem 
of the ages, and so it is ours. Shall we 
bury the truth that is in us for safety’s 
sake, or shall we speak the truth to an 
ungrateful and unlistening world—and see 
what the rulers of men shall do to us? 

DUNCAN HOWLETT 
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The explosive church-state issue: 
“best single volume on the subject’ 


CHURCH, STATE, AND FREE- 
DOM. By Leo Pfeffer. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $10. 


Church, State, and Freedom is a book of 
enduring value about America’s experience 
with the double-faceted principle of religious 
freedom and the separation of government 
and religion. Although the subject has been 
treated by earlier writers, most notably by 
Anson P. Stokes, we have needed a full- 
scale analysis by someone with Leo Pfeffer’s 
special qualifications. He combines distin- 
guished scholarship with first-hand experi- 
ence as counsel in many religious freedom 
cases; his briefs before the United States 
Supreme Court have helped define church- 
state relationships. His book is the most au- 
_thoritative on the subject. 

_ While specialists will seize this work as 
one of their own, fortunately Pfeffer’s inci- 
sive discussions of constitutional problems 
are so straight-grained and free of technical 
knots—never at the expense of over-simpli- 
fication—that the general reader will have 
a smooth and rewarding intellectual adven- 
ture. Whether employing historical, sociolog- 
ical, political, religious, or legal data, the 
book’s chief focus is upon the board issues 
of public policy which concern us all. 


A wall of separation 


After explaining how and why the prin- 
ciple of freedom-and-separation was given 
constitutional expression in the First Amend- 
ment, the author proceeds with a most bril- 
liant and convincing exposition on the mean- 
ing of “no law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” He concludes that the words 
intend a complete divorce of church and 
state, barring even nonmonetary govern- 
ment aid of a nonsectarian character to re- 
ligion in general, as well as nonpreferential 
subsidies to all sects. It is precisely because 
we are a religious people that the wall of 
separation was erected. It arose not from 
hostility to religion, but from the belief 
which events have justified that separation 
is best for both government and religion. In- 
deed, interdenominational peace and the free- 
dom to worship as we please, if we please, 
cannot flourish otherwise. 

There are, however, many practices which 
violate the principle of separation: chaplain- 
cies in Congress, grants-in-aid for the con- 
struction of denominational hospitals, gov- 
ernment observance of religious holidays, 
tax-exemption of church properties, payments 
to sectarian schools attended by veterans, and 
compulsory worship at West Point. Such goy- 
ernment aids to religion have been advanced 
both as proof that separation was never 
intended to be complete, and as precedents 
for extending additional aid. Pfeffer argues 

that the existence of these practices does 
not prove their constitutionality or wisdom. 


* 


Leo Pfeffer 


Many persist only because of the virtual 
impossibility of legally attacking them; be- 
cause of judicial reluctance to give the ap- 
pearance of deciding against religion; be- 
cause of apathy; or because the temporal 
might of a church, and, intolerant commu- 
nity forces intimidate open debate. (Pfeffer 
himself was charged with atheism and his 
family threatened with violence merely be- 
cause he was of counsel in the recent Zorach 
case which contested New York’s released 
time program.) He adds that the validity of 
the principle of separation of church and 
state is undiminished by practices which 
violate it or by the fact that the phrase it- 
self is not literally mentioned in the Con- 
stitution. “Equality” and “fair trial” are not 
there either, but their absence cannot justify 
racial discrimination or prejudiced juries. 


The evidence is patent 


After devoting half his volume to church- 
inspired state aids to religion, Pfeffer con- 
cludes: “These impairments of the principle 
of absolute separation have inevitably 
brought with them, in greater or lesser de- 
gree, the very evils that the constitutional 
fathers sought to keep from the new repub- 
lic; particularly when the impairments have 
occurred in the area of public education 
have the evils of interreligious disharmony 
and oppression been manifest.” The evidence 
in support of this conclusion is patent. Read- 
ers who value our secular public schools 
and interfaith understanding will be shocked 
at the sectarian bitterness, proselytizing, 
psychological injuries to children, and state 
coercion which have attended “friendly co- 
operation” between religion and government 
in the New York City, Chelsea, North 
College Hill, and other related cases. The 
author’s searching critique of the “child 
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benefit” theory should also illuminate a lot of 
confused thinking on the subject of “indi- 
rect” aids to parochial schools. 

The concluding hundred pages constitute 
a most able exposition of the constitutional 
law of religious liberty, the other half of 
the separation-and-freedom principle. Not 
that the author neglects the freedom aspect 
when discussing separation; the relationship 
between the two are constantly shown. 
There are occasional cases where the two 
conflict. For example, taxation of church 
property would impair religious liberty, but 
doesn’t the grant of tax-exemption violate 

(Continued on next page) 
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the principle of separation? What about sub- 
sidies to sectarian welfare institutions, or 
granting a public park or building for the 
use of a religious speaker, or using public 
funds for paying chaplains in the armed 
forces? Those who relish meaningful intel- 
lectual problems will be intrigued by Pfef- 
fer’s keen but not always successful effort 
to harmonize the separation and freedom 
aspects when they clash. The whole prob- 
lem of religious liberty is to reconcile clash- 
ing interests between the compulsions of 
conscience and the community welfare. 
While the state should not command what 
religion prohibits nor prohibit what religion 
commands, there are paramount communal 
interests which may sometimes be protected 
only at the expense of religious liberty. 
Should Jehovah’s Witness missionaries be 
permitted to disturb householders? Should 
Christian Scientists be forced to submit to 
inoculation? Should “The Miracle” be 
banned? Readers will be absorbed in debat- 
ing the correctness of the judicial decisions 


and Pfeffer’s commentaries in the many fas- 
cinating cases of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween Caesar and God. But specialists will 
question his overemphasis on the “clear and 
present danger” test, and his assumption that 
the “preferred position” doctrine still gov- 
erns the Supreme Court which decided the 
Poulos case last April. 

Pfeffer’s is the scholar’s method: temper- 
ance in language and full justice to all opin- 
ions on a problem, especially those differing 
from his own. But his performance is not 
passionless objectivity in method is not per- 
mitted to become an end in itself. As an 
informed social scientist he accepts full re- 
sponsibility for suggesting courses of action 
which our national experience and principles 
prove valid. Parents, and members of the 
religious, educational, legislative, and legal 
professions who do not read Church, State, 
and Freedom, the best single volume on the 
subject, will risk being remiss to their own 
special responsibilities. 

LEONARD W. LEVY 


THE BOOKSHELF: 


New books—past and present 


Among the books which I have enjoyed 
reading in recent months are several which 
are not new, except in the sense suggested 
by William Hazlitt when he wrote that “If 
I have not read a book before, it is new to 
me whether it was printed yesterday or three 
hundred years ago.” One of these which I 
have selected for this BOOKSHELF was 
written by Philo M. Buck, Jr. Dr. Buck was 
a professor of comparative literature at the 
University of Wisconsin when his Literary 
Criticism: A study of values in literature 
(Harper) was published in 1930. Here are 
a few of his many thoughts that I want to 
share with others. 

Parents and educators who are troubled 
by the deterioration of taste in literature 
must remember that 

“It is necessary to train taste, to edu- 
cate it so that it will respond only to the 
best; and for this, as Goethe said, we 
want the ‘contemplation, not of the toler- 
ably good, but of the truly excellent.’... 
The best taste is the one with the largest 
fund of stored experience to draw upon, 
and the largest available variety of free 
responses.” 

(Query: Isn’t that the advantage of at- 
tending and of sending our young people 
to our summer week-long conferences, 
where we gain not only “stored experi- 
ences” but participate in a great variety 
of “free responses?” ) 

“We need a varied mental food as ur- 
gently as a varied alimentary. ...A 
uniform reading promotes only a limited 
number of free responses which after a 
time become automatic.” 


We need also freedom of thought: 

“A Greek once said, ‘Let me write the 
songs of a people, and you can make their 
laws.’ But if the laws and conventions 
and consciousness of a people become 
‘fixed,’ there will be difficulty in a poet’s 
getting his songs heard. For great litera- 
ture tends to do precisely the opposite, to 
‘unfix’ the mind and encourage spontane- 
ous movement. A great literature, as well 
as art, then, requires a large social dif- 
ferentiation, a rich variety in the life and 
habits of a people, and fluidity of a peo- 
ple’s thought. Against this is always the 
oppressive tyranny of successful medioc- 
rity, for mediocrity whether it be in high 
places or low, is always tyrannous. It 
fears the insult of superiority.” 

How timely! And here’s a hint for some 
inspired playwright: 

“The Athenian, in the days of Aristo- 
phanes, discovered in comedy a mighty 
weapon for controlling the tyrant and the 
demagogue, by unmasking his pretensions 
and making his power ridiculous.” 
You'll find in this, and in Dr. Buck’s 

later book The World’s Great Age (Mac- 
millan, 1936), background material for 
reading Karl Jaspers’ Tragedy Is Not 
Enough (Beacon Press, $2.25) with under- 
standing; or for a study of The Greek Tragic 
Poets by D. W. Lucas (B.P. $3.50) which 
is itself sufficient background for reading 
the Greek plays. You will find something 
in each of these several books for your 
Shakespeare Club program. For the lay 
reader, Jaspers’ analysis of Hamlet is 
invaluable. 


Were I preparing a book review for an 
Alliance program, or for some other or- 
ganization, my first choice would be Persia 
Is My Heart, told by Najmeh Najafi to 
Helen Hinckley (Harper). If given to the 
use of adjectives, I would select a dozen of 
the most colorful to describe this delightful 
book in which a precocious Persian girl 
tells the story of her life, and of her pur- 
pose in coming to the United States to study 
subjects which girls don’t usually select from 
a college curriculum. During the hours we 
spend with Najmeh, we visit the home, 
schools, and even the public bath—where 
Persian mothers inspect the girls and inquire 
of the attendant regarding the “pedigree” of 
some favored one, before calling at her 
home to “court” the girl as a wife for a son. 


A winter skiing trip with an older sister 
and husband in Azerbaijan was the accident 
that gave direction to Najmeh’s life. She 
visited the peasants and learned of their 
problems: the short growing season, the 
share for the absent landlord, and, espe- 
cially, the many idle winter months. To find 
some way to establish village industries as 
a means of improving the condition of the 
villagers in their own communities, and to 
alleviate their constant hunger, became her 
guiding thought. She tells how she learned 
design and opened a shop, which became 
so popular among wealthy women that she 
gave employment to many girls. Then, sud- 
denly, after seeing an American movie show- 
ing girls at work in a factory, she deter- 
mined to come to this country to prepare 
to carry out her ideas for establishing rural 
industries: 


“A man or a woman is happiest when 
producing something that the world 
wants. .. . This may seem a very every- 
day truth to most people but to me it was 
the basis of my country’s need... . I 
decided that if every man and woman 
had the opportunity to produce something 
our domestic problems would be solved.” 
Najmeh’s discussion of religion is recom- 

mended to Christians—Unitarian or other- 
wise. She begins “I think of the world wor- 
shipping God in different ways... .” 


“Then it is a unanimous vote—that 
we send this telegram to The Christian 
Register demanding that it publish 
only articles that are unequivocally 
optimistic.” 
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When you read Persia Is My Heart, read 
also Journey to Persia by Robert Payne 
(Dutton). This journey, part of a cultural 


pilgrimage under the auspices of the Asia 


Institute of New York, included visits to 
Persepolis and other ancient shrines as well 
as to modern Persia, and a study of current 
problems. In both books you will find a dis- 
cussion of Persian poets and poetry. The 
Geheran radio opens its program each morn- 
ing with a reading of poetry; but it is not 
the poetry of the one Persian poet with 
whose work Westerners are familiar. Rather 
it is one who the Persians say more truly 
represents the Persian tradition: Firdausi, 
and Hafiz. Firdausi is the poet whose statue 
in bronze “sits” in the central square of 
Teheran. 

When you are privileged to hear Vera 
Micheles Dean lecture, you somehow 
remember what she has to say. Her clarity 
makes her writing equally memorable, and 
her scholarship ranks her among the top 
experts. Whether or not your primary in- 
terest is in world affairs, the time spent 
reading her recent book, Foreign Policy 


‘Without Fear (McGraw-Hill), will be an in- 


i ite 


vestment to clarify your own thinking. 

You will find herein reiteration’ of the 
point made by such people as Norman Cous- 
ins, Justice William O. Douglas, and the 
recent visitors, Mrs. Roosevelt and Governor 
Stevenson, that— 

“We can meet the challenge in Asia 
and the Middle East and, tomorrow, in 


Africa . . . only if we approach the un- 

der-developed countries in a spirit of hu- 

mility, ready not only to teach but to 
learn.” 
Furthermore, Mrs. Dean reminds us: 

“In the final count the outcome of the 
struggle between democracy and commu- 
nism will be determined by the capacity 
of each system to understand the world- 
wide desire for change and to satisfy this 
desire. 

“It is clearly impossible for the United 
States to sit on the lid of revolutionary 
movements, like a twentieth-century Met- 
ternich. 

“The question is whether the non-com- 
munist sector of the world has the imagi- 
nation and courage to carry out change 
by democratic means, without resrot to 
force, as contrasted with the violent co- 
ercive methods of communism.” 

Mrs. Dean discusses at length the restric- 
tions on traditional American freedom of 
thought and expression: 

“The future of freedom in the United 
States is the most crucial issue at stake in 
the vast battle of democracy against to- 
talitarianism. If this aspect of American 
life—the belief in the need to nurture 
and maintain the liberties of the individ- 
ual—is allowed to decay, the United 
States . . . will be deprived of its most 
important source of strength in world 
affairs.” 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Mr. Lynd vs. the ‘educationists ’— 
the Great Debate continues 


QUACKERY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, by Albert Lynd. 
Boston: Little Brown. $3.50 

FORCES AFFECTING AMERICAN 
EDUCATION: The 1953 Yearbook of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Washington: 
National Education Association. $3.50 


This is the ninth year in succession to 
see an increase in pupil enrollment in the 
American public schools—there are nearly 
2,000,000 more children this year than last. 
We are short about 345,000 classrooms. 
Three-fifths of the classrooms in use are 
overcrowded. One child out of five is in a 
school which doesn’t meet minimum fire 
safety conditions. We need 72,000 more ele- 
mentary school teachers than we _ have. 
Alert, intelligent young people are not being 
attracted into the teaching profession in any- 
thing like the number needed. Just the other 
day a teacher in Summit, N.J., left an $85- 
a-week teaching job to drive a brewery truck 
for, $137.50. per week. ... 

Serious attacks are being made against 
the public schools in every state in the 
Union: they are charged with being “god- 
less”; with neglecting the “three R’s”; with 


ee 


being “anti-intellectual”; with being occu- 
pied with “frills and fads” and turning out 
illiterate graduates; with being infiltrated 
with Reds and creeping socialism; with be- 
ing too costly; and, of course, with being 
“progressive” or “modern.” Don’t underesti- 
mate these attacks. They have occurred re- 
cently in Atlanta, Battle Creek, Buffalo, Co- 
lumbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Englewood, 
Eugene, Ferndale, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Nashville, New Haven, Okla- 
homa City, Pasadena, Port Washington, 
Sapulpa, and Scarsdale—to name but a few. 

It is against that background that one 
should evaluate the passionate attack of Al- 
bert Lynd. Lynd explains carefully that he 
is a friend of the public school: he wants 
better teachers, and he thinks offering 
more money will attract them. It won’t if 
Mr. Lynd is going to convince people that 
teaching is a racket and the schools of edu- 
cation are insane asylums. 

Basically, Quackery in the Public Schools 
is an attack on professors of education— 
and the giveaway is that the author can 
find almost nothing to praise in their work. 
While he says that a parent has no right 
“to invoke financial sanctions by opposing 
the requests of the schools for adequate sup- 


port on appropriations,” and that “the need 
for material support at the present momen‘ 
overrides other considerations, even that ot 
quackery,” he spends his time showing why 
we ought to kick the rascals out—and that’s 
not a fund-raising technique! 

Quackery in the Public Schools is a dan- 
gerous book because it can so easily be used 
by the real enemies of the public schools. 
It is true that there is a “lunatic fringe” 
in education, as in other fields. But that 
doesn’t mean that modern education is 
overwhelmingly crackpot. It is much 
easier to launch an attack than it is to an- 
swer it, particularly if the attack is an in- 
temperate and general broadside. Listen to 
Lynd’s tone. He speaks of “the Educationist 
bureaucracy” and “neo-pedagogs” who 
“palaver”; “neo-pedagogical zealots” who 
have no education of their own; and “proph- 
ets of the New Ignorance”—especially “Pro- 
fessor W. H. Kilpatrick, Grand Master of 
the cult.” He says “‘Democracy’ is the re- 
current chant in the litany of the new 
schoolmen. They use it as often as the Rus- 
sians, and with about the same meaning: 
that is, something the self-accredited experts 
have decided is good for us.” Is this sober 
discussion? On page 37 he asserts, “Whether 
you like it or not, the Education bureauc- 
racy has relieved you of all basic decisions 
about the aims and methods of the school- 
ing in your town.” This is not true in 
Sharon, he admits—that’s where Lynd was 
on the School Board. Well, it’s not true in 
my town, either. Is it true in your town? 

That there has been a Great Debate be- 
tween the proponents of modern and tradi- 
tional education, and that many ridiculous 
things have been said on both sides, cannot 
be denied. This controversy has been well 
treated in Forces Affecting American Edu- 
cation, a symposium prepared. by the Na- 
tional Education Association. I wish Mr. 
Lynd would read this book to balance some 
of the extreme “Educationist” material on 
which he insists on focusing. There are six 
chapters: “The Task of the Educator,” by 
William Van Til; “The Culture Affecting 
Education,” by Charles S. Johnson; “Groups 
Affecting Education,” by Robert A. Skaife; 
“Communication Affecting Education,” by 
Harold Benjamin; “Research Affecting Edu- 
cation,” by William Van Til; and “The Peo- 
ple and Their Schools,” by Willard E. Gos- 
lin. The book is fact-filled and thoroughly 
documented. You don’t seem to recognize 
any of Lynd’s “Educationists” anywhere in 
its pages. 

In view of democracy’s debt to public 
education, perhaps it’s time for us. to rally 
around in a spirit of co-operation with the 
people who are handling the public schools 
—instead of berating and hampering them, 
They face a real job, and they could use 
some help. 

If you really want to examine the atti- 
tudes of some top men in education, read 
Forces Affecting American Education. It 
makes one feel a little sorry for shrill Albert 
Lynd and his stable of quacks. 

EDWARD DARLING 


A 


Open Forum 


Debate on resolution renewed—Is 
anti-totalitarian action ‘un-Unitarian’? 


Yes—defeat shows belief in 
free speech, religious truths 


To Register Readers: 


The defeat at the May Meetings of the 
resolution urging our liberal religious insti- 
tutions to resist subversive penetration with 
firm democratic action was due not to lack 
of time, of discussion or of understanding 
as claimed by the officers of the Fellowship 
for Social Justice in your July “Open 
Forum.” The defeat was due to the failure 
of the proponents to answer the simple di- 
rect question—what “firm action . . . in ac- 
cordance with the democratic procedures of 
our free fellowship” should be taken to re- 
sist and expose subversive penetration? I am 
sure the May Meeting understood all too 
well that such “firm” “democratic” “action” 
could mean no less than an official body of 
Unitarians sitting in judgement of the sin- 
cerity, integrity, or consistancy of other Uni- 
tarians or would-be Unitarians and excom- 
municating them from membership or bar- 
ring them from joining on grounds of their 
being un-Unitarian. The resolution proposed 
by the Social Justice Fellows would deter- 
mine it un-Unitarian to be an “authoritarian 
and conspirational . . . totalitarian” includ- 
ing a communist or fascist. Even though a 
majority at the May Meeting (including my- 
self) privately share this judgement, the ma- 
jority doubtless felt that excommunication 
of even an “authoritarian and conspiratorial 
totalitarian” by even some democratic ma- 
jority would be _ considerably more 
un-Unitarian. 

Opponents of the resolution felt that pri- 
vate unofficial action is much more effec- 
tive against conspiracy and subversion than 
are formal resolutions of May Meetings and 
official decisions as to who or what is irrec- 
oncilable with free democratic religion. 
Furthermore opponents have considered the 
democratic process and do distrust the safe- 
guards of majority rule when the motive 
amounts to establishing a thought police as 
an instrument of a majority to disenfran- 
chise some minority. And obviously we have 
“asked too much” not only of the resolution 
but of the proponents as well. 

Liberals are facing -their supreme test in 
this issue idealogically as well as politically. 
When Voltaire said “I disagree with what 
you say but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it” surely he meant that he 
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No—liberals can fight enemies 
without authoritarian tools! 


To Register Readers: 

In his letter concerning our joint state- 
ment, Mr. Purvis unfortunately assumes 
that the only means available to liberals to 
fight authoritarians are authoritarian. With 
this, we and our colleagues are in vigor- 
ous disagreement. 

Many authoritarians down through the 
centuries have sought to seize and pervert 
liberal organizations. As long as they merely 


would defend to the death the right of an 
opponent even to say that he (Voltaire) 
should be put to death for making that state- 
ment. Freedom of belief and freedom of 
speech must include belief and speech free 
from civil restriction even for censors and 
totalitarians. 

However the issue of civil freedom of 
belief and speech is not identical with the 
issue of proper qualifications for member- 
ship in an association with a specified and 
restricted purpose. A few years ago we 
passed an addition to the A.U.A. by-laws 
stating: “The Association recognizes . . 
that individual freedom of belief is an in- 
herent part of the Unitarian way of life.” 
If this means anything it means that the 
Association’s May Meeting recognize that 
the individual Unitarian is free to have be- 
liefs that are “irreconcilable” as well as 
“authoritarian” or “totalitarian.” Perhaps 
Unitarians would support a change in this 
by-law to read: “The Association recognizes 
as Unitarian only those individuals who 
avow their belief in freedom of belief as a 
civil liberty for all individuals.” But I doubt 
that Unitarians will ever support setting up 
any denominational or congregational 
authority—even a democratic authority—to 
construe the implications and to test the in- 
tegrity of the individual’s avowal. 

However if we have real faith in the 
truth and power of our convictions when 
clearly expressed and sincerely exemplified 
why not let the authoritarians and totali- 
tarians join us—whatever their motive. Be- 
fore we have finished with them we will 
have converted them to our by-law state- 
ment of respect for “individual freedom of 
belief” and to “the religion ... of love to 
God and love to man” and to “better work 
for the Kingdom of God.” HARRY H. PURVIS, 
Northport, N.Y. 


spoke their views in a free forum, liberals 
have listened and argued, considered and 
offered other facts and views. 

The crucial problem for liberals—devo- 
tees of freedom and in particular of the free 
discussion and action—has always arisen 
when the authoritarians went beyond the 
use of a free forum to the control and ma- 
nipulation of that forum. How: does one 
keep a “free” social institution from becom- 
uelIe}ye}o} Jo Aypeor ur yusWNIysuT ue SUT 
conspirators? This is the problem to which 
we pointed. We did not tell in detail how 
to prevent such an eventuality, but we be- 
lieve very much that democratic techniques 
are available for that purpose. 

What are some of those democratic tech- 
niques for fighting totalitarian infiltration 
and control? The best, in our estimation, is 
to work for the highest degree of congre- 
gational participation possible. The Commu- 
nists and other authoritarians know that the 
control of an organization frequently falls 
by default to the minority who will serve 
as “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
When determined liberals are actually work- 
ing at hewing and drawing, the Commu- 
nists quickly disappear. When the Commu- 
nists can take over, they do. In case after 
case, it is as simple as that. This technique 
requires no authoritarian purge, no loyalty 
caths, no “smelling out.” It does mean the 
development in every Unitarian Church of 
a determined liberal leadership; dedicated to 
the maintenance of .a free religious 
fellowship. 

Another major totalitarian tactic is to cre- 
ate a situation of rumor or confusion in 
which they alone are well oriented. At the 
proper time, then, they can throw their 
weight in an election or congregational 
meeting and achieve goals out of all propor- 
tion to their numerical control. To offset 
this, the liberals must refuse to be stam- 
peded. They must spend time acquainting 
themselves with organizational details and 
problems, to be “informed citizens,” to re- 
ject rumors and half-truths. 

When we urged, in our statement, that 
our administrative bodies locally and na- 
tionally be firm, we similarly had in mind 
democratic and certainly not authoritarian 
firmness. Such bodies necessarily take many 
actions which taken together define the 
trend of Unitarianism. If they are hospita- 
ble to authoritarians, if they fail to recog- 
nize and cope with authoritarian strategies, 
they are failing to represent their liberal 
constituencies. If they are alert to conspira- 
torial tactics, they can prevent successful 
manipulation or even seizure. 

The best “firm action” for liberals to take 
is therefore to fight. 

Liberals must learn and use democratic 
social action procedures available in our so- 
ciety. They must not merely coast along in 
the benign and indolent mental set that be- 
ing a liberal will provide for the liberal an 
end in itself in the best of all possible world 


open forum 
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—if only all nasty people will just behave 
themselves. 

Liberals have to fight for their own right 
to function as liberals. They have to meet 
the threat of nasty people today—as they 
always have—aggressively and with deter- 
mination. The stakes are not pink tea or 
peanuts. They are the future of our society. 
ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE, President, Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice; MAURICE A. 
Dawkins, Treasurer, UFSJ, New York City. 


Queries for conservatives: 
Why not political action? 


To Register Readers: 

The recent Register brings me a news 
article confirming the hearsay information 
about a group of Unitarian political conserv- 
atives organizing a political group. 

It seems to me that a number of observa- 
tions and questions are relevant to this 
group calling themselves “Unitarians for Po- 
litical and Economic Liberty.” 

In the first place I wonder why, when 
all was said and done, these people didn’t 
have the sincerity to keep the original 
name of Unitarian League of Political 
Conservatives? 

If Unitarians should not concern them- 
selves with political questions, how does 
this group justify its own interest in these 
questions? And why use “Unitarian” in the 
name of the group? 

Is this small group sitting in judgement 
of what political controversies involve re- 
ligious or moral issues? Just exactly how 
moral or how religious does an issue have 
to be for this group to permit action by 
Unitarians? Does not religion, any religion, 
become sterile and obtuse by refusing to 
deal with specific issues like immigration 
policy and civil liberties? 

Is it not a rather immature point of view 
to want to keep resolutions from a vote 
when that vote cannot be effectively con- 
trolled? Does such a viewpoint fit into a 
democratic, congregational structure? How? 

If problems in one area of human life 
are shut off from religious action in a col- 
lective sense, will not problems in other 
areas be added to the area of no-discussion- 
no-action until religion has no meaning for 
the people in the pews? If men and women 
are to be helped to become whole and 
healthy by their religion, how can a shut- 
ting off of discussion and action in some 
areas of life be justified? 

Is not the desire to refuse to deal with 
controversial problems a reflection of the 
fear that those who refuse to deal with 
these problems are not sure of their own 
opinions? Is not the refusal to deal with 
- controversial problems an attempt to make 
the Unitarian church a static, set institution 
which might be a bulwark of society, but 
not a leader in society? PAUL E. KILLINGER, 
Arlington, Mass. 


Expiatory monument to Servetus 
work of Calvin's spiritual kin 


To Register Readers: 

In observing the 400th anniversary of the 
death of Michael Servetus at the hands of 
John Calvin, it is an inspiration to recall 
the fact that, on the 350th anniversary in 
1903, certain lineal descendants and many 
spiritual disciples of John Calvin, realizing 
the horrible blotch upon the record of his 
life and desiring to atone so far as possible 
for the intolerance of his deed, erected to 
the memory of Michael Servetus an expia- 
tory monument, the only one of its kind in 
all the world. 

When I was in Geneva several years ago, 
I made a special effort to view this monu- 
ment and experienced some difficulty in find- 
ing it. The first eight people I interrogated 
had never heard about it and had no idea 
where it might be located, but the ninth 
was able to tell me how to get there. 

At the foot of the hill of execution—the 
hill in Geneva called Champel—in a small 
triangular plot of ground, stands a huge 


stone boulder with tablets of bronze on 
either side. 
On the one side is this simple inscription: 
On the 27th of October, 1553 
Died at the stake on Champel 
Michael Servetus 
of Villaneuve in Aragon. 
Born on the 29th of September, 1511. 
On the other side appears this astonishing 
legend: 
Sons, respectful and grateful of Calvin our 
Great Reformer, 
But condemning an error which was that of 
his age 
And firmly attached to 
conscience 
According to the true principles of the 
Reformation and the Gospel, 
Have raised this expiatory monument 
On the 27th of October, 1903. 
Behold! The world does move forward 
and darkness ever gives way before the dawn. 
DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, Rochester, N. Y. 


the liberty of 


School red hunt 
bad in any degree 


To Register Readers: 

In his article, “Academic Freedom—for 
Whom?,” (Christian Register, March 1953), 
Warren B. Walsh defined in exact terms just 
what he meant by a Communist, and then 
went on to say that such individuals should 
be excluded from college and university 
faculties. 

The danger in this argument is that head- 
line-hunting Congressional committees and 
crusading patriots in an atmosphere of fear 
and suspicion are never very careful in ap- 
plying such definitions. The non-conformist 
whom Mr. Walsh would protect would be 
just as likely to be cashiered as the 100% 
Communist. If we insist on making political 
affiliation and belief, no matter how care- 
fully defined, the basis for dismissing faculty 
members, we must expect academic freedom 
to be continually under threat and attack. 

Associate Justice William O. Douglas in 
his dissenting opinion on New York’s Fein- 
berg law made it very clear as to the sort of 
danger we are faced with. “This system of 
spying and surveillance with its accompany- 


ing reports and trials cannot go hand in 


hand with academic freedom. It produces 
standardized thought, not the pursuit of 
truth.” 

Mr. Walsh admits that the colleges are 
not hot-beds of Communists. He bases this 
observation on his own 25 years of associa- 
tion with students and faculties. If that is 
so, then what is all the shouting about? And 
why are not liberals insisting on this point 
rather than trying to find some mollifying 
formula to satisfy the Congressional head- 
hunters and the timorous university admin- 
istrators? 


Professor Robert Redfield in a University 
of Chicago Round Table broadcast admir- 
ably stated the real issue in this whole prob- 
lem of academic freedom. He said: “We 
have over here (in the U.S.) very few Com- 
munists; very few of the few that there are, 
are in universities. This is no pressing prob- 
lem. The pressing issue . . . is how the mind 
is to be kept free under the fear of com- 
munism which prevails in this country.” 
ELMER S. NEWMAN, Cleveland, Ohio 


Don’t protect rights of 
Communist teachers 


To Register Readers: 

I heartily applaud Dr. Warren B. Walsh’s 
article on Academic Freedom and commu- 
nists. It is high time that liberals quit con- 
fusing liberalism with protecting the rights 
of those who oppose righteousness to preach 
their creed. 

I was disgusted at some of the letters 
from the west coast telling us to give in to 
Russia and quit being “aggressive” at a time 
when the Soviet Communists were preach- 
ing and acting out a program of anti- 
semitism. It is liberal to defend people who 
are being wronged, or mentally enslaved. It is 
not liberal to defend spokesmen for a coun- 
try or cause that supports and aids forces 
that would enslave minds of men and obtain 
power with no regard for human life or 
human values... . 

Congratulations again to Dr. Walsh, and 
to the Register for printing the article. I sin- 
cerely hope the few defenders of Russian 
communist rights read it—with an open and 
functioning mind. BILL POPE, San Antonio, 
Texas 
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UN. Week—and two rumors 


With United Nations Week being celebrated throughout 
the world in October, the people of the United States find 
themselves victims of several misconceptions which have 
confused their thinking. 

By way of observing United Nations Day, celebrated 
throughout the world on October 24th, it seems appropriate 
to spike two rumors which have been circulated widely 
throughout the country and seriously confused American 
thinking about the world organization. 

One is the story that the UN is nothing but a nest of 
Communist spies. The fact is that the Russians have not 
even bothered to fill their quota of employees on the sec- 
retariat; that no American has been indicted much less con- 
victed of sabotage; that only about one-half of one percent 
of the 4000 employees of the UN secretariat have ever even 
been mentioned as possible subversives; and that there is 
nothing to spy on at the UN anyway. No nation sends any 
material of a confidential nature to a place where representa- 
tives of all nations move around freely. 

The other item is about the cost of the UN to the American 
taxpayer. Far from “draining us dry,” the UN itself costs 
each American about 9¢; including all the specialized agen- 
cies 1t comes to about 16¢; American contributions are now 
set at 33 1% percent, a figure which has steadily decreased: 
the United States ranks fifth in order of per capita contribu- 
tions. As compared with a $250.00 item on the bill of every 
American for our own military defense, the 9¢ item for the 
UN looks pretty small. Furthermore, the UN more than 
pays for itself. The Secretariat spends in the U.S. consider- 
ably more than the 37 billion which we contribute. 


De AAES Ir. 


Union in the making 


On Monday August 24 at Andover, Massachusetts, the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations voted to form 
the Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian). 
The details having to do with this noteworthy event are 
many and are recorded elsewhere in this issue .of the 
Register. The significant point is the simple fact that a 
plan for union was adopted with the enthusiastic backing 
of both the Universalists and the Unitarians. 

Those who are making history are not usually quite 
aware of the history they are making. On the other hand 
some who are hardly making history at all are possessed 
by a consciousness of history and time and destiny which 
is almost grotesque. We are more liable to fall into the 
second of these categories than the first as we contemplate 
our activities at Andover. It is very easy for us to foresee 
a great future for the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian) and for ourselves as part of it. The 
very need for work we should like to undertake fills us with 
optimism, as Prof. Deustch said in his keynote address. 

It is not grandiose prediction we want now, however, 
but determination; not present hopes stated as certain 
accomplishments in ten years to come, but a clear vision 
of the future we want coupled with the readiness to labor 
for it in the present. We have a high vision before us. We 
have it, thanks to the labors of the joint Commission, 
embodied in a practical, flexible, growing plan. We owe 
the deepest gratitude to the sagacity and statesmanship 
of the men and women who worked out and presented to 
us a device through which our common goals may be ever 
more steadily and broadly achieved. 

The significance of Andover lies not in the convention 
itself, but in what we do with it. Great events are made 
great by what happens as a result of them. The transcend- 
ing importance, or the insignificance of the creation of 
the Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
is still in the making. We, the parties to the compact, have 
it in our hands to make of it what we will. JH. 


Open Forum— 


(Continued from page 7) 
Lay leadership vital 


To Register Readers: 

While the main leadership must  neces- 
sarily be taken by our ministers, the impor- 
tance of the organization and leadership of 
laymen should not be overlooked. Mr. A. 
Talbot Pearson, Executive Director of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, in his activities 
at the Boston headquarters and during his 
two weeks sojourn in California, demon- 
strates the value of such leadership. The 
effective activities of Mr. J. Ray Shute, the 
new President of the League, illustrate the 
important part that laymen may play. It is 
interesting to note that of the seven main 
addresses given at the May meeting in Bos- 
ton, five were the products of laymen. 

It is highly important that the laymen of 
our Unitarian Fellowship provide the funds, 
through membership, necessary to maintain 
a strong general organization. Unfortunately 
during the 44 years of its existence the 
official leadership of the Laymen’s League 
has varied from strength to weakness, back 
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and forth. The periods of weakness have 
been due largely to the lack of funds for 
the employment of a strong general mana- 
ger. 

Laymen who are not members of the 
League through Chapter organizations may 
help in this direction by becoming members 
at large simply by sending the annual mem- 
bership fee of two dollars to Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 

Personally one of the greatest values I 
have gotten from our Berkeley Church 
during the 26 years I have been here has 
been through our Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. Of course we have a somewhat 
unique advantage here at the seat of our 
great State University and other colleges in 
obtaining excellent speakers, but I believe 
that with a half dozen men sufficiently inter- 
ested to exercise ordinary leadership, con- 
stancy, and vigilance, a chapter of great 
benefit to the men, to the minister, and to 
the church can be organized and maintained 
in most any community capable of main- 
taining an active, really alive Unitarian 
church. Thereby each member contributes 
one dollar a year to help pay the expenses 
of a worthwhile general organization. 


The Register might be more generous in 
space given to the Laymen’s League and to 
activities of laymen.—CLARENCE R. STONE, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Escape mechanism? 


To the Register: 

Isn’t the Christian Register getting kind 
of tired of using Rey. Stephen Fritchman 
as a “whipping boy” by contributing writ- 
ers? Rev. Fritchman has had his trial by 
the press so it might be a good idea to look 
for a new intradenominational escape mech- 
anism.—ALBERT HANSEN, Los Angeles. 


Pamphlets in braille 


To Register Readers: 

The Dallas church is considering having 
the pamphlets “Ten Elements of Unitarian- 
ism” (by Robert Raible) and/or “Thomas 
Jefferson’s Religious Views” reproduced in 
braille by the printing house for the blind. 
We should like to hear from churches which 
could use one or more copies of either of 
these pamphlets in braille, before we place 
our order. THOMAS HUDSON MCKEE, First 
Unitarian Church of Dallas. 


Unitarian Horizons 


The Greatest Word 
in the Language 


The aftermath of a General Conference is always 
colored by a sense of warm gratitude to the many individ- 
uals who have contributed to its success; and in the case 
of the Andover Conference this sense of appreciation is 
greatly increased by two factors—the notably important 
achievements that made this General Conference of his- 
toric significance, and the fact that under the skilful 
leadership of the Joint Program Committee almost every 
Unitarian and every Universalist present felt that he had 
had a real share in reaching conclusions and making deci- 
sions. 

The big decision to go ahead with the plan for federal 
union between the two denominations had, to be sure, 
been made in advance by the votes of the constituent 
churches—a referendum that brought actively into partic- 
ipation in the plan an overwhelming majority of the 
churches of both bodies, and recorded a decision by an 
almost equally overwhelming majority of the churches 
voting. When the delegates assembled at Andover, they 
had received from the churches what amounted to a 
mandate to go forward. The formal votes, which were 
legally necessary, ratified a decision that had already been 
made by the people. That was as it should be in a 
democratic church. 


The New Techniques 

But there were many matters of detail that could not 
be submitted in advance to the people and had to be de- 
cided by the assembled delegates; and these decisions 
were made in as nearly democratic a fashion as was pos- 
sible. The new techniques for creating an atmosphere of 
wide participation, for eliciting the opinions of each in- 
dividual and ensuring full consideration of every opinion 
expressed, and for bringing order out of apparent con- 
flict, were used with amazing skill and success. We are 
all deeply indebted to the experts—especially to Karl 
Deutsch and Thomas Gordon—for their brilliant and 
good-humored leadership which was a delight to watch 
and to follow. It is difficult to imagine that under any 
other leadership we could have achieved both definite 
decisions and a sense of happy agreement. 

To the vision and courage of those who decided to 
use these modern techniques—especially to the co- 
chairmen of the Joint Program Committee, Irving Mur- 
ray and Emerson Schwenk—we are deeply indebted. 
Even the skeptics were convinced by the results; and if 
any doubters kept their mental reservations alive to the 


end, they kept very discreetly silent about them! From 
the Unitarian point of view at least, the new methods for 
group participation, first tried out in Portland in 1949, 
then carried a stage farther in Montreal in 1951, com- 
pletely vindicated their inherent value in Andover in 1953. 
There was a singular appropriateness in having Merrill 
Bush, to whom this entire process owes so much, as the 
banquet speaker at the conclusion of the Andover meet- 
ings. 


Choosing a Name 


Perhaps the most important of the “details” that the 
delegates in Andover had to settle was the choice of a 
name for the new federal union administrative body. Al- 
though the Joint Universalist-Unitarian Commission had 
made a specific suggestion, it soon became apparent that 
this name aroused more objection than approval. A very 
skilfully worded questionnaire, filled out by most of the 
delegates in the light of the preliminary discussions, 
brought the wide diversity of opinion into full view and 
provided the basis for a series of votes by a joint-session 
that in turn produced a decision that was ratified by the 
delegates of both bodies meeting separately. The final 
choice was “Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian).” 

It seems to me probable that not one delegate came to 
Andover with this precise name in mind. It seems more 
than probable that many delegates voted for it as a 
second choice. But what is far more important is the 
universal realization that the final decision was as close 
to a satisfactory compromise as anyone could expect. 
Certainly nobody “put over” his own choice; there was 
no suggestion of political maneuvering or manipulation; 
and, at least so far as I could tell, there was a widespread 
acceptance of the choice as being, under all the circum- 
stances, the wisest and best. Once again, our traditional 
faith in each other, which is the basis of any democracy, 
led to a sensible decision and a willingness to abide by 
the majority vote, which bode well for our future. 


A Real Commencement 


At Andover we met as the guests of one of the great 
schools in America, and it is not unnatural to let the 
academic vocabulary creep into a summary of our ses- 
sions. It was a commencement, in both senses of the word 
—an event that signalized the successful completion of a 
process of education that had gone on for many years 
and had demanded plenty of hard work and patient de- 
termination, and at the same time it marked the beginning 
of a new era that will require continuing education, even 
more hard work, and an increasing faith in the value of 
what we are striving to create. Andover opened a door. 
Through that door Unitarians and Universalists (and, we 
devoutly hope, many religious liberals of other names) 
can go forward together, if the will to unite remains 
strong and the practical skills required for the united ef- 
forts are developed and faithfully used. The great task 
lies ahead, and the future with all its promise now rests in 
our hands. To fulfil that promise, every Unitarian and 
every Universalist is necessary. As Dr. Hale so loved to 
remind us, the greatest word in the language is “To- 
gether.” 

F. M. E. 
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A former moderator of the A.U.A., George D. Stoddard is chairman of the 
board of the Institute of International Education. He was, until recently, Chairman 
of the U.S. National Committee for UNESCO. Widely known as an educator, Dr. 
Stoddard was President of the University of the State of New York and Commis- 
sioner of education from 1942 to 1945. From 1946 until last July, he was president 
of the University of Illinois. This article is adapted from an address delivered by 
Dr. Stoddard in June, at the Western Michigan College of Education. 


Paranoids versus the people 


Hate-filled persons poison springs of 
public trust, set men against each other 


This is not a time for complacency. 
Apparently substantial numbers of per- 
sons are engaged in starting fires. These 
incendiaries are totally different in per- 
sonality from the controlled burner of 
rubbish or brushwood; they are in fact 
the natural enemy of the fireman or the 
fire insurance company. Long endured 
and finally emasculated in religion and 
morality, they have transferred their hys- 
teria to the political scene. 

Perhaps the purists will forgive me if 
to save time, I use an adjective as a 
noun. Since paranoic can be either, the 
strain should not be too great; moreover, 
the paranoid person may be on his way 
to a deeper involvement. 

In this one-act character play of mine 
the paranoid, unlike the psychiatrist in 
T. S. Eliot’s “The Cocktail Party,” will 
be defined at the beginning. However, 
borrowing a leaf from Eliot, I shall not 
bother to introduce the people. The ver- 
sus you will have to supply yourselves; if 
you do not feel “versus” about some of 
the types presented in this monograph, 
then do not stop with me, a psychologist, 
but keep right on to the psychopatholog- 
ist of your choice! 


Universal mental service 


My aim is not only to reduce the power 
of others to harm us, but also to encour- 
age us all to look within—to see if we 
have any infection and to protect our- 
selves against. those that are crawling 
with it. If this means that every man 
and woman, in a kind of universal men- 
tal service, is to engage in psychological 
warfare, that is all right; it is time it 
happened. 

To begin, what is a paranoid? 
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By George D. Stoddard 


I shall offer a few snapshots, but of 
course no one person will show all these 
symptoms. The more intelligent neurot- 
ics are good at concealment—if not with 
respect to acts, at least with respect to 
the asserted reasons for the acts. This 
self-deception is, of course, crucial to the 
whole mechanism. It is as if we had a 
dictionary with two columns of defini- 
tions—what is defined by the self and 
what is found, after probing, by others. 
The expressed intentions are always for 
the best. 

So we find that, to some degree, 

—The paranoid is a person in conflict. 

—The paranoid deep down is an anx- 
ious, insecure person. 

—tThe paranoid has delusions, often of 
persecution and sometimes of grandeur. 

—tThe paranoid will go to any length 
to avoid blame or defeat; all reasons for 
failure are seen as external. 

—tThe paranoid will not admit to self- 
deception. (He may concede that others 
have misled him.) 

—The paranoid usually controls ela- 
tion or sorrow, although, like Hitler in 
Paris, he may dance involuntarily in a mo- 
ment of triumph. His bursts of anger are 
not sufficiently different from those of 
others to be helpful to the lay observer. 

—tThe paranoid is not necessarily ag- 
gressive; he may be compliant to the 
point of martyrdom. In the latter event 
he clings to those he gives in to. 

—The paranoid exaggerates verbally 
and may degenerate into pathological ly- 
ing. Since his delusions are not of the 
physical senses, he may not show sense- 
related symptoms. 

—tThe paranoid is often contentious, 
seeking turmoil and the hurly-burly of 
litigation. 


—The paranoid is emotionally allergic 
—the least reserve or eyebrow lifting on 
the part of others will be for him ample 
evidence of dire intent. He will return it 
a hundredfold with deep suspicion. 

—The paranoid, feeling inferior and in- 
adequate, overcompensates. If called up- 
on to crack a nut—just a little nut—like 
something out of Rube Goldberg, he will 
contrive an elaborate mechanism with 
himself at the controls. The one nut he 
cannot crack is himself. 

—The paranoid needs help that com- 
bines professional skill with family and 
intimate-circle co-operation. Good inten- 
tions rarely suffice to make him over as 
a person; they only underline a slow im- 
provement which he unconsciously, but 
none the less shrewdly, rejects as being 
inferior to the inner excitement of his 
life. 

—tThe paranoid is a victim of over- 
blown self-esteem. Since he would save 
the world through the perfect formula, 
book or machine, he is not, in such a 
mighty business, to be deterred by rules, 
laws or social customs. He goes straight 
to the heart of things—at least in his 
own mind, if you will permit the mixed 
anatomy—and no trifles, like you or me, 
are to stand in his way. If, however, you 
do get in the way of such a driving per- 
sonality, do not be overfearful. He is not 
really attacking you; he is, defending his 
own image of himself, often most per- 
suasively. He attacks with words, al- 
though he can become dangerous if sud- 
denly blocked off from his favorite es- 
cape hatches. Chiefly he develops an 
uncanny ability to make other persons 
angry or fearful and that for him is a 
sufficient power. The paranoid’s world 
being a world of persons obviously be- 


Paranoid goals: to be First Inquisitor, First Executioner 
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neath him in virtue, he secretly enjoys 
the posture of fear and submission in 
others. Like some unholy god, he likes 
to put his foot on a quivering neck. 
Hence the sure antidote—do not quiver! 


He builds an empire 


—tThe paranoid builds an empire, 
given time, and he likes to play king, if 
only a spider-king in a little web of in- 
trigue. How do you know when you are 
getting close to the inner court? Gener- 
ally you do not know, but something 
happens and it is you who may move, 
startled and hurt, out of the field of con- 
flict. As a rule of thumb, what happens 
can be measured this way: you get irra- 
tional, exaggerated responses to a stimu- 
lus—a big reaction from a little stimulus; 
a fear of death from specks of dust; a 
fighting reaction to a word of criticism; 
a lost country from a few free-thinkers; 
a lost soul from common misdemeanors. 

—The ego of the paranoid is defec- 
tive; it has to be rounded out in ways 
that are peculiar. Beyond evil himself, he 
finds it in others, usually as if he had 
been commissioned by God as First In- 
former, First Inquisitor and First Execu- 
tioner. Nobody could be more dangerous 
than his dangerous ones—nobody more 
obviously guilty. The power of his own 
hate is thus given to a religiously zealous 
pursuit of the enemy as perceived. Add 
to these already combustible factors a 
few cases of actual treason, betrayal or 
sabotage, and the mixture becomes ex- 
plosive. At the center of the biggest bang 
will be found, like the boy who lighted 
the giant firecracker, the paranoid well 
pleased with himself, his savior image 
having been newly confirmed. 

Always we find in the paranoid some 
degree of delusion. It is his particular 
complex of ideas that gets him into trou- 
ble, for it involves emotions based on 
words and meanings—complexes of fear, 
remorse and shame that cannot be faced. 
Somebody must be the scapegoat, must 
suffer, although the true ravages are 
within the personality of the paranoid 
himself. 


Toward the shortcut 


Hence we must understand the person 
in conflict, if only to avoid a few unde- 
served pains ourselves. Such mental dis- 
tortions are not casual and they do not 
respond readily, even to the ministrations 
of the psychiatrist. It is as if a wilting 
plant had learned how to avoid the ab- 
sorption of life-giving water. The para- 
noid has a hard time living with his con- 
science. His neurotic drive to meet im- 
possible standards—impossible at least 
| for him—steers him toward the short- 


cut. He will involuntarily cheat, lie, dis- 
tort or cover up, all with a conscience 
that finds such conduct inadmissible and 
therefore nonexistent. He trespasses only 
to get the commendation that he craves 
and, paradoxically, does so much to pre- 
vent, for in all societies self-respect is a 
by-product of the good will and affection 
of those we accept as peers or betters. 
We are dependent on those we love or 
admire or team up with and truly it is 
not good to live alone in the world of 
words and thoughts. Communication is 
the greatest personal art—communica- 
tion both ways. The mental shut-in runs 
the risk of a cave-in, living thereafter in 
a world of shadows. 

There is a difference between malad- 
justment and mental illness, but there is 
no sharp line of demarcation. Psychia- 
trists deal with the sick person—the per- 
son who is so disturbed that he cannot 
carry on a normal life. People are afraid 
of him—and rightly so; he may attack. 
He may fail to exercise prudence in a 
situation involving the lives of others. He 
is queer and he is a nuisance. In fact, I 
doubt if many psychotics are sent to the 
hospital until they have threatened or 
damaged somebody. It is the violent, 
profane, free-swinging ones that get put 
away. The thoroughly stuporous are tol- 
erated at home much longer. At these 
late stages, as with extreme feeblemind- 
edness, anybody can play the diagnosti- 
cian—something is wrong, something 
must be done, and eventually something 
is done. It is a disagreeable, expensive, 
tragic business but it can be controlled 
through proper facilities and professional 
skill. It is like a poison that can be 
labeled and safeguarded. 


Unlabeled, unbottled poison 


What I am describing differs in degree 
from insanity and differs immensely in 
our social awareness of it. It is an un- 
labeled, unbottled poison reached for by 
all who read or listen or look. It is the 
poison put into the pipelines of commu- 
nication by ill, infected, hate-filled per- 
sons, by persons whose acts are the 
words, insinuations and false charges that 
set One man against another and push 
every man down to his lowest denomina- 
tor of faith in human beings. 

It is alarmingly easy to poison the 
springs of public trust and confidence. It 
is alarmingly difficult to get the poison 
out again. In the United States of the 
mid-century, hate has been incorporated; 
it is a Campaign. 

Consider one example of the many 
that could be given. 

On October 18, 1951, the Congressman 
of the First District of Idaho inserted 
these statements in the Congressional 


Record under the title, “The Greatest 
Subversive Plot in History”: 

How anyone who venerates and loves Old 
Glory as the symbol of the deathless march 
of the United States through the years to 
fulfill its destiny as a free and independent 
Republic can read this documented evidence 
of the greatest and most malignant plot in 
history against the future of this country, 
and its children’s children, is more than I 
am able to comprehend. 

Just how careless and unthinking can we 
be that we permit this band of spies and 
traitors to exist another day in this land we 
all love? Are there no limits to our callous- 
ness and neglect of palpable and evident 
treason stalking rampant through our land, 
warping the minds and imaginations of even 
our little children, to the lying propaganda 
and palpable untruths we allow to be fed to 
them through this monstrous poison? 

It is my sincere hope that every parent of 
every child in America may be able to read 
the inroads that this infamous plot has al- 
ready made in the educational system of 
America, and, reading, may feel impelled to 
do something about it, both locally and 
nationally; and particularly at the voting 
booth. 


To what and to whom is the Con- 
gressman referring? To the classic plots 
of Benedict Arnold or John Brown? To 
Alger Hiss, Klaus Fuchs or the paid 
agents of the Kremlin? Not at all. His 
target is the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), an official body of 69 na- 
tions which Soviet Russia has never 
joined! In the past seven years hundreds 
of Americans in education, science, re- 
ligion, business, labor and the fine arts 
have worked hard in this organization. 
I shall give you only 22 of their names, 
so that you may beware of the “spies 
and traitors’—in case you ever run into 
them: George V. Allen, William Benton, 
Chester Bowles, William G. Carr, Arthur 
H. Compton, Milton Eisenhower, Luther 
Evans, Willard E. Givens, Virgil M. 
Hancher, Monsignor Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, Charles S. Johnson, Eric Johnston, 
Walter H. C. Laves, Earl J. McGrath, 
Archibald MacLeish, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, George N. 
Shuster, Alexander J. Stoddard, George 
D. Stoddard, Herman B. Wells and the 
late George F. Zook. 

We need not despair. Against the 
scared pronouncement of a congressman 
who should have swallowed his words by 
this time, we can place the rock-like 
counsel of one of the great justices of 
our era. Learned Hand in stately prose 
has prepared a testament of human faith: 


I believe that that community is already 
in process of dissolution where each man 
begins to eye his neighbor as a possible 
enemy, where non-conformity with the ac- 
cepted creed, political as well as religious, 
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Are free men free to embrace Fascism, Communism ? 
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is a mark of disaffection; where denunci- 
ation, without specification of backing, takes 
the place of evidence; where orthodoxy 
chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in 
the eventual supremacy of reason has be- 
come so timid that we dare not enter our 
convictions in the open lists to win or lose. 
Such fears as these are a solvent which can 
eat out the cement that binds the stones to- 
gether; they may in the end subject us to a 
despotism as evil as any that we dread; and 
they can be allayed only in so far as we 
refuse to proceed on suspicion, and trust one 
another until we have tangible ground for 
misgiving. 

The mutual confidence on which all else 
depends can be maintained only by an open 
mind and a brave reliance upon free discus- 
sion. I do not say that these will suffice; who 
knows but we may be on a slope which leads 
down to aboriginal savagery. But of this I 
am sure; if we are to escape, we must not 
yield a foot in demanding a fair field, and 
an honest race, for all ideas. 


Needed: personal courage 


Must we practice these positive vir- 
tues only in our nobler moments? They 
are really homely qualities that can serve 
us from day to day. We want persons, 
young or old, not only to be informed 
but also to be honest. We want men and 
women of integrity. To be constantly 
negative, anxious and fearful is a form 
of defeat. A bank would close if its offi- 
cers believed that the people coming in 
were not customers but robbers or that 
the people wanting to borrow money 
were really crooks. No government could 
build safely upon such obnoxious prem- 
ises. Persons, too, need to develop faith. 
We need, as never before, the important 
quality of personal courage. Given these 
qualities, we may count upon a truly 
creative life. Of all the places in the 
world the United States furnishes the 
best soil for this rich development of 
youth into free and responsible adults. 
The great American dream that once 
stirred the whole world must stir it again. 

So, if anyone challenges the right to 
speak up, to differ, to ask questions, to 
criticize, to vote and act in a legal mi- 
nority, that is the time to resist. A col- 
lege is more than a collection of books 
or series of experiments already per- 
formed. Every important original book 
was steeped in controversy. Every signifi- 
cant experiment made a difference in 
men’s minds. Every idea, book or theory 
met strong resistance from privileged 
persons to whom change was repugnant. 
It was once both illegal and hazardous 
to teach that the earth was round; that 
there was more than one religion; that 
people had powers not given to kings; 
that, if you went back far enough, men 
and animals converged in a curious com- 
mon ancestry. 
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Today such battles are won, almost at 
any rate, but we face a new tyranny in 
the social and political fields. That is why 
we feel contempt for the Communist 
mind. Communism is, at root, no reform 
or revolution at all, but rather a rever- 
sion to more primitive societies that de- 
manded absolute compliance in every 
field of human endeavor. It is a conspir- 
acy in the pervasive realms of the in- 
tellectual, the political, and the moral. 
Years ago scientists of the free world 
predicted that Russian political tyranny 
would be followed by stiff restraints in 
science and technology—and they were 
right. In Russia there is now a party line 
(Lysenkoism) even in biology and 
statistics! 


No right to destroy 


Let us resolve at once a paradox that 
may be brought to bear upon the great 
issue. Are we free? If so, why are we 
not free to embrace Communism? The 
answer is this: We are free in all respects 
save one; we are not free to tolerate the 
destruction of our freedom. Or, as T. V. 
Smith phrased it, “We do not owe any- 
body the right to destroy what it is our 
duty to maintain.” 

The late Gestalt psychologist Kurt 
Lewin, himself -a refugee from the Nazis, 
regarded a failure to understand this 
principle as the primary cause of the fall 
of the German Republic. In his posthu- 
mous book, Resolving Social Conflicts, 
we read: 


... It has been one of the tragedies of the 
German Republic that the democratically 
minded people who were in power immedi- 
ately after [World War I] .. . did not know 
that “intolerance against the intolerant” is as 
essential for maintaining, and particularly 
for establishing a democracy as “tolerance 
for the tolerant”; above all, it was a tragedy 
that they did not know that strong leadership 
and an efficient positive use of the political 
power by the majority is an essential aspect 
of democracy. . . . Friendliness is no ap- 
propriate response to an aggressor. In recent 
years we have seen in world politics how 
undignified, morally distasteful and unwise 
is the policy of appeasing an aggressor. 


Life is dangerous 


The phrase “intolerance against the in- 
tolerant” is the pith of the matter. It is 
not so much that we seek a display of 
virtue. We seek a recognition of the fact 
that life always was and always will be 
dangerous and therefore we might as 
well stop being anxious and fearful—stop 
running away. Anxiety is a by-product of 
conflict, not of decision. In fact, a care- 
fully considered decision, with no re- 
morseful backward glances, is a potent 
force in mental and social health. 


Aggression feeds on its victims, adding 
to itself all invaded territory, whether we 
think of geography or political rights. 
The decision to stand up and fight had 
better come early than late. It does not 
produce wars although it may not be able 
to prevent them. Resistance does not 
produce human rights, either, but it has 
a way of making them more precious to 
the individual and more formidable to 
the aggressor. This is the chief responsi- 
bility of free peoples—never to take free- 
dom for granted, but to stand clear-eyed 
and united when it is threatened. 


‘No Trojan horse victory 


The enemy that presses upon the free 
world must be resisted, for he is doubly 
dangerous: his cunning is at once mili- 
tary and ideological. He takes over ter- 
ritory by dissolving nations into puppet 
states. Also he seeks converts in the 
United States, but there the news is good 
and reassuring; his successes are slight— 
not enough thus far to start a stampede 
at a Sunday School picnic. American 
leaders in the military, in commerce, 
government, education and religion, are 
alert and determined; there is to be no 
Trojan horse victory—no Polish, Czech 
or Chinese capitulation. 

Our strength for all this has come not 
at all from the rabble-rousing paranoids. 
It derives surely and safely from the 
great papers, the great deeds, the great 
men of the early history of the Republic. 

Let us apply with renewed intensity 
a few principles: , 

(1) The paranoid is always with us, 
but he prospers only in a sick world. 
Reform him, cure him, confine him if 
you must, but under no circumstance be- 
lieve him, imitate him, or give him 
power, for he will bring ruin. 

(2) All substitutes for freedom are 
fraudulent. 

(3) We can study personality, freedom 
and democracy as we study rocks or 
plants or stars, but there is no short cut 
to this greater wisdom. It was easy for 
Communism to take over countries that 
were massively illiterate, yet the Nazis 
were not stopped by the great traditions 
of science, art and religion of the Ger- 
man people. 

What is the lesson for us? The facts 
are clear: literacy is not enough; science 
is not enough; churches divide when na- 
tions go to war. In my opinion a grand 
solution calls for reform on all fronts— 
economic, political and religious. At the 
heart of all the various ways to find food 
and shelter and work, to raise a family, 


‘to develop and unite nations, to grow 


ethically, esthetically and _ spiritually, — 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Ku Klux Klanners, 1953 


Pretense of superiority, not sheet 


and sack is mark of real masked riders 


The decade in which the Ku Klux 
Klan grew in America was the first de- 
cade in which there were more urban 
than rural people in America. It was the 
time when Mr. Sinclair Lewis wrote Main 
Street and wrote it in the District of 
Columbia. While all the city people who 
read Main Street were amused and per- 
haps enlightened by the smallnesses of the 
small town, they missed the main point 
that Mr. Lewis stated in his book, that 
Washington is nothing but an accumula- 
tion of a thousand Gopher Prairies. The 
same kind of clear courage and the same 
understanding that intolerance is some- 
thing that we met face to face, and not 
something that we examine in the dis- 
tance, is what is needed in America now. 


They strike at America 


Some fearless men—editors and judges 
and citizens—have put the Klan in the 
jail house, in the prison, but they under- 

stand, as more of us should, that the 
mask and the masquerade are not the 
marks of the Ku Klux Klan, but self- 
righteousness for profit, patriotism for 
politics, proscription for publicity. And 
it seems to me to make no difference 
whether you call it Kleagle or McCarthy. 
Such forces may be more dangerous 
than any country hoodlum on the high- 
ways and the hills and, like the Klan, 
they strike not only at Americans but 
at America. We have good reason to 
fear such forces in our world. They face 
| across the whole globe today, and give 

us better reason, still, to remember the 
i nature of our true adversary. 

We oppose the purpose to suppress 
freedom in the world. What we uphold 
on this great, rich continent, if we up- 
hold anything, are human liberties and 
human dignities. We have the supreme 
duty not to be confused in that conflict. 
We have the need to know that there are 
plenty of men busily engaged in the 
» 


By Jonathan Daniels 


purpose to confuse us. 

We need to recognize the Ku Klux 
Klan wherever we see its name in head- 
lines or its pictures in the papers as any- 
thing which assumes a moral, patriotic, 
racial, or religious superiority, which 
gives some men the right to punish and 
proscribe other men. That is the mark of 
the Ku Klux Klan, not the masquerade 
or the robe, and it is the same mark 
whether it is assumed by the small punk 
or the big politician. It makes no differ- 
ence whether a man wraps himself in a 
sheet or wraps himself in a flag if his 
purposes are the same. 

This is no small-town Southern phe- 
nomenon. The Senator who wore Con- 
gressional immunity to question the loy- 
alty of General Marshall was as much 
engaged in a Night Ride as any stupid 
countryman in any village in America. 
The sheet, the sack, are nothing com- 
pared to the pretense of superiority and 
the uses of superior position to proscribe 
other men. 


In the Klan spirit 


People were as much engaged in the 
Klan spirit when they distributed hand- 
bills after dark to defame the character 
of former Senator Frank Graham as 
Klansmen were in any raids in darkness 
on little country fellows in Columbus 
County. When people question the patri- 
otism and loyalty of whole faculties of 
great universities or the views of devoted 
clergymen, while they may not wear the 
mask, they move in its spirit. Those who 
suggest that the time has come to resist 
freedom in order to preserve it never 
understood freedom and never will serve 
in its defense. 

We made the strength of this land— 
we made the security of this land—in 
freedom, and freedom is still the only 
basis of our security anywhere in the 
world. Our only danger—little town, big 


town, country road or Park Avenue—is 
that we lose at home real bas:c faith in 
freedom and in tolerance, which we say 
we defend in the world. We have grown 
to leadership in that defens2, not merely 
in the present struggle, but in the whole 
time of our being since we created—not 
with arms and treasure, but out of fai h 
—a basic document that men are created 
equal in this land—equal in their right to 
dignity, equal in their hopes for a world 
that makes them secure and happy. And 
we made in that design, which is the most 
important thing we possess, an effective 
democracy in the world which fits the 
need and meets the hope of modern men, 
and fits them and meets them with n the 
unbroken fabric of an ancient fcith. 


Both ‘patriots’ and hoodlums 


We have more to think about thn 
hoodlums who attack. We have politici: ns 
who disregard liberties, self-appointed 
patriots who hit at freedom and work to 
destroy the very meaning of our faith in 
small town or big town, and also in the 
whole watching world around us. 

We must know that tolerance in 
America is not merely decency at home. 
It is the only basis of our safety in the 
world. Wherever we have defended free- 
dom, guarded the rights and securities of 
men here, lifted their dignities, we have 
raised hope everywhere on earth. 

This world security is a local job—on 
Tenth Avenue, in The Biltmore, in Tabor 
City—wherever we are. Somet:mes we 
forget—or have too quickly been per- 
suaded to forget—that our frontiers really 
are not on the Rhine, the Volga or the 
Han, but that they are on the Potomac, 
the Mississippi and the Hudson. The speed 
of jet planes has not carried us any 
further from the center of our problem, 
which is the hope, the happiness, the 
dignity, the security and the welfare of 
people where they are. 
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Heartbreak and high hopes 


A Unitarian editor experiences the 
ferment that is in the middle east 


As one skims along the crescent that 
rims the Eastern Mediterranean, he takes 
on a fabulous freight of subjective im- 
pressions. Eventually these sift down into 
a sort of pattern. But it is a pattern whose 
ribs are questions and whose outlines are 
not answers but suitably vague pre- 
sumptions. 

The traveler knows he has been in an 
area which, now as in former times, holds 
large meaning for Western society. He 
sees old cultures fermenting, new na- 
tionalisms cresting and ancient religious 
jockeying for wider and more meaning- 
ful expression. He senses the play of 
powerful forces, beneficient if properly 
channeled, extremely dangerous if un- 
disciplined. He wonders which way the 
drives will turn. 

Brightened by hope, blighted by mal- 
ice, beset by danger signals, muddled by 
ambivalences—this is the world of the 
travels that have taken him, in sequence, 
to Greece, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, and Egypt. 

Greece is one of the brighter areas. It 
is moving into economic revival, social 
progress, administrative honesty and po- 
litical freedom. Once a grave embarrass- 
ment to our protective diplomacy, which 
President Truman extended in 1947 more 
from necessity than from_ choice, 
Greece’s conduct of domestic affairs now 
requires little apology. Our economic aid 
is doing the job expected of it, and—for 
the most part, certainly—it is reaching 
the people. 

Americans in Athens regard the prime 
minister, General Papagos, as a man of 
intelligence, determination, and unques- 
tioned personal integrity. He is strong 
and adventurous, but he understands the 
democratic processes and does not tres- 
pass on them. 


Scars are healing 


Slowly the scars of the Italian war, 
the German occupation, and the struggle 
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with the Communist guerrillas are heal- 
ing. There is a good deal of unemploy- 
ment and it is not yet clear that the 
drastic currency revaluation of last April 
9 will be a final answer to the fantastic 
postwar inflation. But political, economic, 
educational and social reforms are 
steadily changing the face of the land 
and the outlook of the people. 

The Greeks have not lost the nerve 
that was the marvel of the world when 
they were at bay before Mussolini. They 
have suffered too much from the Com- 
munists to be left with any illusions 
about the Soviet Union. Papagos told 
John Foster Dulles on the latter’s recent 
visit that Greece would fight if attacked 
whether or not anyone else fought with 
her. 


The Greeks are fond of America, more 


grateful for our help than is character- 
istic of international almsgiving relation- 


ships, and extremely proud of the small’ 


but gallant band that fought in Korea. 
They are delighted to be in NATO, and 
are ready to swallow certain prejudices to 
team up loyally in the new tripartite 
pact with Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

The visitor to Greece is host to three 
subjective impressions. One is the heart- 
break he feels as he peers down from 
the plane at the savage mountains, spoiled 
valleys, and whitish riverbeds, choked 
with silt, that spread beneath him in spec- 
tacular but somber panorama. Another 
is the thrill that comes as he wanders 
through the Agora and the theater of 
Dyonysius and, supremely, as he mounts 
the Acropolis. The third impression, born 
of briefings, wall charts, and talks with 
men of position and men of the streets, 
tends to bring the first two into balance. 
It is one of qualified hopefulness. The 
mountains that “look down at Marathon” 
may yet green up again and preside over 
at least a pale reflection of the days 
made golden by Pericles and Plato, 
Pindar and Praxiteles. 


To the northeast, still firmly astride 
the Bosporus, stands the once “unspeak- 
able” Turk. Now he is the unstoppable 
Turk. He is geared up and he is going 
places. He is impatient with time, un- 
sparing of energy, vibrating with ambi- 
tion. His economic drive is insatiable. 
U. S. officials spend half their time trying 
to put the brakes on overambitious de- 
velopment schemes. 

One might wish that all peoples of the 
free world—including some of the timor- 
ous here at home—partook of the spirit 
which Lee Dayton, chief of our Mutual 
Security mission in Ankara, attributes to 
the Turks: “The Turks have an absolute 
obsession to develop their country and 
fulfill their democratic aims. They have 
made up their minds that they’re a great 
country. They have made up their minds 
that they’re great people; that they have 
a destiny; that they have the imagination, 
the initiative, the vitality, the resources, 
and that nothing is going to stop them. 
The Turks are not afraid to work and 
they are not afraid to spend money.” 

This drive, buttressed by our military, 
economic, and technical assistance, has 
brought Turkey far along the road to an 
economic and military strength befitting 
a nation of 21 million people. It is bril- 
liantly reflected in economic statistics the 
review of which present space does not 
permit. One example might suffice. 
Twenty-five years ago Turkey was a 
grain-importing nation. In 1954 it ex- 
pects to become the fourth largest ex- 
porter of cereals in the world. 


Ataturk dictatorship withers 


Turkey’s drives are morally acceptable. 
There is no vestige of Ottoman imperial- 
ism. At home, the Turkish democracy 
seems wholly authentic. Ataturk was one 
dictator who envisioned the “withering 
away” of the dictatorship once a basis 
for democracy was laid, and who never 
let the corrupting influence of absolute 
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power sway him from his aim. The vision 
was held by Ataturk until his death in 
1938 and was carried out by his succes- 
sor, Inonu. When the Republican party 
was unexpectedly upset in the election of 
1950, it dutifully handed over the power 
to the upstart Democrats. In Turkey, 
platform, press and pulpit are free. The 
minorities (largely Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians) are in every sense first-class 
citizens. 

In the foreign field the Turks are with 
us by choice, but also by sheer force of 
history. They live with the memory of 
too many Russian invasions under the 
Romanoffs, too many Russian threats 
under the Soviets. Their dislike for 
Russia is primarily nationalistic; Com- 
munism, although repugnant to them, is 
a secondary issue. 

Lee Dayton was not exaggerating 
when he told us: “We have no more 
reliable ally than Turkey.” She is stead- 
fast, genuinely grateful for our help, 
thoroughly prepared to carry out her 
NATO and Greek-Yugoslav. commit- 
ments, and militarily able to give as good 
an account of herself in a major war as 
she did on a small scale in Korea. 


Mediterranean show window 


Little Lebanon, with its beautiful show 
window on the Mediterranean, its half- 
Christian population, and its steeping in 
French culture, is in many ways the intel- 
lectual hope of the Arab world. Were it 
larger and more powerful, it might one 
day lead the Arabs into a moderate 
course toward Israel. 

Syria is rougher, more barren, less de- 
veloped economically, far less western- 
ized than Lebanon. But it has twice the 
population and it has the potential—once 
certain water problems are solved—for 
yet another doubling of the population. 
Many look to Syria, now setting its eco- 
nomic house in order, as the coming 
leader of the Arab world in case the 
“Egyptian resurgence fails. But while 
Syria is coming fast under the military 
regime led by Gen. Shishakly, it cannot 
be characterized as a democracy by any 
stretch of the imagination. Moreover, 
Shishakly is something of a saber-rattler 
and might plunge his country into foreign 
adventures. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
(formerly Trans-Jordan) is the poor 
sister of the Arab commonalty. She can- 
not support her population of a million 
and a half, not to speak of the large in- 
flux of Palestinian refugees. She lacks the 
resources, both physical and financial, to 
take advantage of most of her Point Four 
opportunities. Her government is ineffi- 
cient, relatively autocratic, and still pretty 


much beholden to the British. The Arab 
renascence has passed her by almost 
completely. 

The soils of these lands—in the main, 
crumbled limestone—would be produc- 
tive if they could get water. Actually, a 
lot more water is available than is being 
made use of. The U. N. has a plan to 
develop the power and irrigation poten- 
tial of the Yarmuk and Jordan rivers. 
Unfortunately, no progress can be made 
until the political climate permits a shar- 
ing of planning and product among 
Jordan, Syria, and Israel. 


No immediate prospect 


This climate seems almost as remote 
as the millenium. There is no immediate 
prospect of mending the rift between 
the Arab nations and Israel. 

The Arabs are hurting from poverty 
and frustration, from the humiliation of 
a lost war, and from a sense of generally 
outraged justice. They regard the Jews as 
intruders in lands which Arabs have con- 
trolled for thirteen centuries; they do not 
concede that Jewish possession in still 
earlier times furnishes a defendable claim 
to a national homeland. 

A festering problem is the mass of 
Arabs who are languishing in United 
Nations refugee camps—or in mosques, 
abandoned warehouses, and caves—in 
Lebanon, Syria, Egypt and Jordan. The 
U. N. count on displaced persons stood 
at 868,000 when we were in the area, 
although the Israelis claim not more than 
two-thirds of them are former residents 
of Jewish Palestine. 

The Arabs want Israel to take back the 
refugees. They refuse to resettle them 
within their own borders, partly because 
of the economic pressure it would place 
on poverty-ridden economies, partly be- 
cause they claim Israel and the U. N. 
created the problem and are responsible 
for solving it, partly (one is led to sus- 
pect) because the camps and the human 
misery therein make good propaganda 
against Israel. 

The Arabs know that Israel can’t 
afford to take back the bulk of the refu- 
gees, so they press also for financial com- 
pensation. They make large territorial 
claims, seeking to force Israel back into 
the original partition borders. They want 
Jerusalem made into an_ international 
city. More fundamental but less freely 
expressed is a demand that Israel restrict 
Jewish immigration. The Arabs fear that 
if the population of Israel swells much 
more the country will be driven to seek 
territorial expansion. 

Some of the Arabs engage in blood- 
thirsty talk, and many appear to hold to 
the 1948 aim of “driving the Jews into 


the sea.” Most Americans in the area say 
the responsible Arabs are prepared to 
live with Israel if they get a settlement 
that meets their idea of reasonable jus- 
tice. With some adjustments in favor of 
the refugees, some frontier changes and 
an ensuing era of trade, technical de- 
velopment, and generally increased pros- 
perity, they would forget their grievances. 


"We can wait’ 


Whether this is too pat a look into the 
Arab mind, which is essentially oriental, 
is hard to say. Izzat Tannous, a former 
Jerusalem doctor who heads the organ- 
ization of Palestinian refugees, told us in 
Beirut: “The Crusaders were here for 
200 years. They are no longer here. We 
can wait. What is going to happen when 
the Jews in America lose their enthusiasm 
for keeping Israel afloat?” This didn’t 
sound like an incitation to war, but 
neither did it sound like a resignation to 
the status quo. Most Arabs are making 
a concerted effort to pass on their bitter- 
ness to their children. At a refugee camp 
in Beirut, massed children serenaded us 
in chorus: “Palestine is our country! The 
Jews are dogs! We want to go home!” 

The plight of the refugees is genuinely 
pitiable. Conditions in the camps are 
better than they were, and often they 
are an improvement on living standards 
of the generality of residents of the host 
nations. But for many internees they 
represent a demoralizing comedown. 
Moreover, two-thirds of the refugees are 
living outside the camps, some in condi- 
tions far more primitive. Only 100,000 
are classed by the U. N. as “‘self-sustain- 
ing.” 

Many of the displaced were persons 
of consequence in their former home- 
land. A man now eking out a poor living 
in Beirut left behind him a library of 
5,000 books. The hostess-housekeeper of 
our hotel in Old Jerusalem worked from 
before dawn till after dark for a wage of 
$36 a month. Formerly she lived in a 10- 
room apartment in the new city, owned 
three cars, and was worth a half million 
dollars. The driver of one of our tourist 
cars was in charge, before the war, of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation’s 
entire Palestinian limousine fleet. 

It is understandable that these people 
want to return to their former homes 
and their former scale of living. But to 
fulfill the Arab demands would be virtu- 
ally impossible for Israel. To take back 
hundreds of thousands of refugees would 
wreck Israel’s economy and would create 
serious internal security problems. And 
although the Israelis have offered token 
compensation, in lump sum form, to be 
administered by the U. N., they are in 
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no economic position to offer more than 
a token. 


Home for all kinsmen 


It is true that the Israeli government is 
eager to accept Jewish immigration as 
long as there is an insecure or a homing 
kinsman anywhere outside the borders. 
This could mean the flooding-in of more 
than two millions. The Arabs regard this 
as policy inconsistent and discriminatory. 
Yet Israel is based on Zionism, and it is 
determined first to take care of its own. 
What nation wouldn’t? Certainly not the 
United States, unless it was over the dead 
body of Senator McCarran. 

Withdrawing within the partition 
frontiers would shrink Israel’s territory 
by at least a third and would make it 
impossible for her to support her popu- 
lation. The partition border was premised 
on an economic union between the two 
halves of Palestine. Since Jordan an- 
nexed the Arab half and is pressing a 
blockade, the premise is impossible. 

The Jews have made the internation- 
alization of Jerusalem virtually a dead 
issue by completing the moving of their 
government offices from Tel Aviv to the 
historic Capital. The Arabs do _ not 
seem to regard the matter as of first 
importance. 

The Israelis will entertain no thought 
of limiting immigration. Their claim 
that they could somehow absorb two 
million more exiles without being faced 
with a choice between self-destruction 
and territorial expansion is not convinc- 
ing. But although they would like the 
two millions to come in overnight, they 
seem correct enough when they predict 
that, as a practical matter, the influx will 
occur over a long time (if ever). 

The Israelis have fought a hard and 
winning fight against tremendous odds, 
and with no help from the United Na- 
tions. It is not surprising that some of 
them are a bit smug and intransigeant. 
The attitude of many, including Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion, does not offer 
much promise of a settlement, but one 
cannot fail to be impressed by the depth 
of their emotions. These came flooding 
out in the course of an interview with 
the prime minister. Perhaps a single quo- 
tation will serve as sufficient illustration. 
“Gentlemen,” declared the prime minis- 
ter, pounding the desk with a pink, pudgy 
fist, ‘““we are here for over 4000 years— 
even when in exile. When I was a small 
child in my native Russia, I didn’t know 
the name of a single river there. But I 
knew about the Jordan. If we hadn’t 
been here for 4000 years we wouldn’t 
have been here for the last five years. 
Remember, we Jews had to rely on our- 
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selves alone, and God Almighty!’ 


A drastic gamble 


The Israelis say the Arabs can’t be 
appeased. They may be right. They also 
say that if they sit tight and wait it out, 
the Arabs, once they are touched by the 
wand of economic development, will for- 
get their grievances. Again they may be 
right—but for a million and a_ half 
people ringed by 30 millions, it is a 
drastic gamble. Suppose just one of the 
larger neighbors took on half the muscle 
that Turkey has acquired in the last 30 
years, and did not forget its grievances? 

Both sides are hurt economically 
and psychologically by the impasse in 
trade and the common feeling of inse- 
curity. One wonders whether both should 
not be willing to pay a substantial price 
for peace. 

It is impossible, in a brief space, to en- 
compass the impressions of a week’s 
traveling through Israel—the high feeling 
and the heartbreak, the achievements and 
setbacks, the problems and the prospects. 
The dominant impression is one of 
urgency and energy, tremendous dedica- 
tion, complete faith that the age of 
miracles has not run out. 

The annals of the war are bright with 
“miracles.” So are the pages that describe 
the economic battle. The soldiers, the 
scientists, the frontier settlers, the social 
planners, all can take pride in truly 
startling achievements. 

Anyone who travels through Israel 
after touring Syria and Jordan can credit 
the Jewish boast of having made the 
deserts bloom. Much remains to be done 
—here again, water is the problem—but 
a tremendous lot has been accomplished. 


Deep in reforms 


Not only is Israel pressing forward 
economically. Although the most recent 
trend is faintly rightward, she is deep in 
social and educational reforms. She has 
a relatively stable government and an 
authentic democracy. Speech and press 
are free, religion less so in some respects 
but not in serious violation of western 
standards. The Arab minority (now some 
170,000) is well-treated and reasonably 
prosperous. Eight Arabs sit in the Israeli 


parliament. 
To be sure, there are hitches and 
heartbreaks. Not all the ‘“ingathered 


exiles” are happy. There are grumblers 
who say they wish they never had come. 
But assimilation of hundreds of thou- 
sands drawn from cultures as diverse as 
the German and Iraqui is proceeding 
with fewer snarls than expected. 

But while one can admire the progress, 


he dares not minimize the problems. 
Israel now is exporting at a rate of 
$50,000,000 annually and importing at a 
rate of $250,000,000. Three times the 
U. S. Technical Cooperation mission has 
had to bail Israel out of foreign exchange 
trouble by permitting her to square her 
balances with dollars earmarked for other 
programs. In domestic finance the goy- 
ernment also has bounded from crisis to 
crisis. 

A new deflationary policy is helping 
to restore the situation, but it has made 
money scarce and has added to the 
already oppressive degree of austerity. 
Rationing is severe and life for the 
Israeli holds few luxuries. 


Against these obstacles Israel is able 
to bear: A remarkable self-discipline on 
the part of her people. Steady expansion 
of industry and extension of arable land. 
German reparations, already beginning 
to come in and scheduled to reach a total 
of more than $800,000,000. Good pros- 
pects of finding oil in the southern 
Negev. Continued foreign aid, govern- 
mental and private, and a tradition of 
effective and absolutely scrupulous use 
of these funds. 


Will Israel make it? Bruce McDaniel, 
head of our TCA mission, gives a quali- 
fied answer. He predicts that Israel can 
become independent of outside govern- 
mental aid in seven to 10 years. But he 
presupposed avoidance of war, easing of 
tensions with the Arabs, reasonably good 
crop weather, and continuation of a low 
rate of immigration. 


“I cannot see in the foreseeable 
future,” he adds, “the time when Israel 
will become independent of outside non- 
governmental help.” If he is right, the 
survival of Israel depends on the contin- 
ued support of Jewish communities out- 
side her borders, particularly, of course, 
in the United States. 


Blood, sweat, and dreams 


No one can leave this struggling state 
without a feeling that its failure to survive 
would be unjust and unthinkable. The 
people have put to much of their blood, 
sweat, and dreams into the making and 
defending of it. Any settlement with the 
Arabs will have to require concessions 
from both sides that each today would 
call unpalatable if not impossible. But 
any such settlement, in so far as the 
United States and the United Nations 
might one day have a part in bringing 
it about, ought to be based on the premise 
that Israel must be left with the means to 
live. If she succeeds, the Arabs them- 
selves will benefit, in the long run, by 
strength of her example. 
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Register author and his notebook create a panic 


The first thing one learns in Egypt is 
‘that Gen. Naguib is not the real leader 
of the “liberation” movement. His nomi- 
nal subordinate and heir apparent, Col. 
Nasser, calls the tune. Nasser is the ac- 
knowledged leader of the younger offi- 
cers’ clique which planned the coup of 
July 23, 1952. Naguib was called in as 
“front man” three weeks beforehand. 

Yet he is more than a figurehead. He 
enjoys the respect of its younger col- 
leagues and often exercises a sobering in- 
fluence on their more impetuous councils. 
Moreover, he stands high with the 
people. 

Egypt is not a democracy. There is no 
parliament and there will be none for the 
remaining two years of a three-year “‘pe- 
riod of transition.” But U. S. Embassy 
people in Cairo believe the regime is try- 
ing to lay a basis for democracy and that 
it will take the Ataturk road eventually. 
As an earnest of good long-range inten- 
‘tions, they call attention to economic, 
social and educational reforms; to a con- 
certed effort to stimulate civic conscious- 
ness at the grassroots, and to a partially 
(and erratically) free field for public 
criticism. 


The crucial challenge: population 


The crucial challenge to the success of 
the regime is population. Land reform 
has been genuine and fairly successful. 
Developmental programs are imaginative 
and prolific. But Egypt, with its 22 mil- 
lions, is the most densely populated land 
in the world per acre of arable soil, and 
the annual increase of 380,000 is out- 
pacing land reclamation. In trying to 
meet this problem, the government is 
handicapped by all the weight of Moslem 
tradition. Yet it knows that if it fails to 
find a solution, its chances of survival are 
probably less than even. 

Our own people in Cairo respect the 
Naguib-Nasser group, admire its drives 
and believe in its good intentions. They 
are convinced that if the regime fails, 
Egypt is finished. Either it will go back 
to the greedy, decadent pashas or it will 
fall to the Communists. 

Diverting the government from its 
domestic program but enabling it, in turn, 
to divert the people from homegrown 
discontents are Egypt’s bitter disputes 
with Britain and Israel. There is a politi- 
cal interaction here that often makes the 
regime look more belligerent than it 
actually is. Our people say that if Britain 
leaves the Suez, Egypt will cooperate 
with the West in regional defense, and 
has so informed our government. But one 
thing is certain: The regime will not rest 
until it feels it has won both the sub- 


stance and the semblance of total inde- 


se? 


pendence. 


a 


It is relatively easy for a touring 
American to say that Britain is “finished” 
as a power in the Middle East and that 
she will be the better off the sooner she 
recognizes it. It is much harder to say 
what basis Egypt (and the rest of the 
Arab states) can find for a settlement 
with Israel. 

As one winds up his travels in the 
Middle East, he is left with the feeling 
that two of the greatest problems are 
water and waiting. With water, most of 
the desert countries could be made to 
bloom. But they can’t get it without a 
vast program of regional restoration. This 
restoration, however, is hung up on the 
penchant of most of these people for 
waiting. Instead of burying their griey- 
ances and working together toward a 
better life which all could achieve in 
common, they are bitterly, warily waiting 
each other out in an armistice that is un- 
easy and unending. 

If they wait too long, the tensions may 
build up into a renewal of the Arab- 
Israeli war. They may flare into a Mos- 
lem “holy war” to drive the British and 
the French out of the Middle East and 
North Africa. Or they may result in in- 
ternal breakdowns that will enable the 
Communists to infiltrate the region and 
ultimately to add it to their slave empire. 
The economic and strategic implications 
for the free world do not require be- 
laboring. 


Unhappily, it is not only some of the 
governments in the area that unwittingly 
are giving aid and comfort to the Com- 
munist drive for domination. No re- 
porter could in good conscience conclude 
an account of the trip I have just taken 
without mentioning the demoralization 
of our own foreign service by the com- 
bination of meat-axe economy and 
McCarthyism. 

When I was in the area in June and 
July, cutbacks in budget were beginning 
to hamper “cold war” operations. Re- 
trenchment since then, according to 
letters I have received, has been pro- 
gressively more drastic. Particularly torn 
up are the U. S. Information Services. 
Their operations are being skeletonized 
as U. S. personnel is dimissed or called 
home and as native employes drift away 
under the smart of across-the-board 
salary cuts. 

Even more depressing is the weight of 
suspicion and malice under which our 
men work. Good men, men with impres- 
sive backgrounds and_ extraordinary 
achievements, men doing an excellent job 
(as far as a reasonably inquisitive news- 
paperman could discover on short ob- 
servation) are being made jittery and in- 
effective by the Congressional witch 
hunts. 


I caused a panic in one of our infor- 
mation offices by browsing through the 
library without a proper introduction. 
The librarian, I was later informed, went 
bounding up the stairs, burst into a con- 
ference of his bosses and shouted: “Say, 
are we being investigated? There’s a guy 
down there copying titles off our bulletin 
board and asking the damndest perti- 
nent questions!” 

I was told of one responsible informa- 
tion officer who rushed breathlessly into 
the office with the cry: “Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s in town! I just saw him in the 
lobby of the hotel!” Cooler heads pooh- 
poohed her, but not with a degree of 
conviction that prevented them from call- 
ing a full dress staff conference to con- 
cert strategy—just in case. 

Everywhere I was told that informa- 
tion headquarters in Washington had 
been virtually paralyzed for months, 
while men in the field groped blindly 
through a stream of confusing or con- 
tradictory directives. Worse still, most of 
these men were growing jittery about 
their own reports. “Suppose we back the 
wrong horse in this country?” one of 
them asked me. “Will an honest error in 
judgement become the basis for a charge 
of treason before some congressional 
committee?” 

This is a state of mind dangerous to 
our security in a sense quite opposite to 
that envisioned by Senator McCarthy. If 
our people in the field start trimming 
their reports to hedge their futures, then 
the eyes and ears of the U. S. govern- 
ment will progressively be closed. Ulti- 
mately we will be making foreign policy 
in the dark, a state of affairs which would 
serve Our enemies more effectively than 
would 10,000 books by Howard Fast 
on the shelves of U. S. Information 
Libraries. 

The truly depressing thing about a 
month in the Middle East is not the 
malice or the folly of peoples who, for 
the most part, are barely emerging from 
centuries of stagnation, disease, and il- 
literacy. It is the stupidity of supposedly 
modern, enlightened Americans. From 
them we should be able to expect better 
than attempts to truss up the men who, 
against great obstacles in a corner of the 
world in which American policy is not 
easy to popularize, are trying to serve 
and save their country in an age of un- 
precedented peril. 


Hotel Bellevue 


On Beacon Hill, Boston 
Next to State House 
Single Rooms with Bath, $5.50 up 
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E. George Lee, editor of the London INQuirER, offers U.S. Unitarians a first-hand 


report of the conference on Tolerance, held in Geneva, Aug. 21-23. The conference 
was held under auspices of the International Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, in commemoration of Servetus, the 400th anniversary of 
whose martyrdom will be observed this month, and of Castellio, whose attack on 
intolerance was published in March, 1554. Mr. Lee is the author of CHRISTIANITY 
IN CHAINS, Mass MAN AND RELIGION, and a forthcoming Beacon Press book, 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW SITUATION. 
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Martyrs of silence and flame 


Geneva Meeting honors Servetus, Castellio: 
renews message of liberty and tolerance 


Man is a primitive animal and he 
is forced to live by his _ instincts; 
he is also ordered by his soul and fre- 
quently by his environment to live like 
an angel. It is a hard task, and perhaps 
the wonder is that he makes anything of 
it at all. On the whole he has made much 
of it, and he can stand upon his feet and 
claim some merit of glory for what the 
great ones of the past accomplished in 
his name. 

For a civilization is judged in the long 
run by the great men it throws up: no 
great men, then a very poor civilization. 
Men live by those who have actually and 
figuratively died for them. It is a painful 
fact that many of the greatest have died 
at the hands of those whom they were 
saving. 

It was in part, this painful fact—with 
the glory and reverence hidden in it— 
that called together some one hundred 
and fifty Liberal Christians and Unitari- 
ans, delegates and visitors from various 
countries, to Geneva for the week-end, 
Aug. 21-23. Under the auspices of the 
International Association for Religious 
Freedom, the Swiss Liberal Christian 
Union, and a special international com- 
mittee formed for the purpose, a Con- 
gress was held to remember the death of 
Michael Servetus in Geneva on Oct. 27, 
1553, and the publication by Sebastian 
Castellio the following year of a book 
on toleration, prompted by the martyr’s 
death—one of the first cries for tolera- 
tion in the modern world. 


A ’wretch’ is burned 


Servetus was condemned to be burned 
for his heretical opinions, by John Cal- 
vin. Calvin had continuously braved the 
same fate from the Catholic Church, but 
that did not prevent him from hounding 
a poor “wretch” to death who took occa- 
sion to disagree with him. A wretch poor 
Michael Servetus must have seemed as, 
in rags after many days in prison, he 
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stumbled to his burning on that October 
day in Geneva. He could not have known 
then that four hundred years later men 
would come from many _ countries, 
known and unknown to him, to call him 
great. When the flames were licking at 
his limbs, and the smoke only too slowly 
choking him to death, he called upon the 
same Jesus Christ that Calvin would have 
called upon if the Catholic Church had 
burnt him. Perhaps something was ac- 
complished by his martyrdom, for from 
the same pulpit in which Calvin had con- 
demned Servetus, the formal successor of 
Calvin, Pastor Jean Schorer, Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Peter in Geneva, used 
the following words at the special service 
of the Congress held in the Cathedral: 
“The glorious liberty of the children of 
God is to speak and act in obedience to 
that inner voice that God has given man 
as a light to guide him towards truth 
and sanctity, without obligation to ex- 
plain his impulses to so-called infallible 
authorities.” 

Perhaps the key words there are “in- 
fallible authorities.” The recognition that 
there are no such authorities and that 
the conscience is free, is one step nearer 
in historic_time to the recognition of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 

These words were used from Calvin’s 
pulpit not only because Servetus had 
lived and died but because another man 
(““wretch” would have been the name ap- 
plied to him in his own day) had recog- 
nized a certain truth living in the martyr- 
dom. Sebastian Castellio was a scholar— 
cast out by the environment of his day, 
living by menial tasks, but burning in- 
wardly with the new truth in him. Cas- 
tellio made the major discovery that it 
is absurd and wrong to try to burn an 
idea by burning a body. He said so; he 
committed his discovery to publication; 
he told Calvin what he thought of him. 
And, as a consequence, the poor scholar 
endured what has been called the perse- 
cution of silence, as Servetus had en- 


dured the persecution of prison and the 
flames. 

The hundred and fifty people, with 
many a representative from the city of 
Geneva, had come together to remember 
Sebastian Castellio as well as Michael 
Servetus. It was a gesture—one must be- 
lieve—of some importance in a world 
which is fighting for liberty and tolera- 
tion—fighting above all now to under- 
stand the meaning of these concepts and 
to strengthen their purpose. 


Procession wiih bouquets | 


The Congress took part in the restora- 
tion of the commemorative stone and 
copper medallion erected to Sebastian 
Castellio in Saint Martin-Du-Fresne, the 
French town in which he had lived, a 
short distance from the Swiss frontier. 
The Germans had carried off the original 
medallion in 1943. It was a Sunday after- 
noon, Aug. 24th, and the glorious late 
summer sun was shining on the French 
countryside. Visitors and delegates walked 
two by two from the little town itself to 
the spot just outside where the memorial 
stands. They were led by a procession 
of fresh, beautiful French children, with 
two of the eldest girls carrying lovely 
bouquets of flowers. One bouquet was 
laid—in a gesture which all the towns- 
people must have understood—at the 
foot of the war memorial just as the pro- 
cession started out. The war memorial 
was as ugly in appearance as most of 
its kind, but—as in most of its kind—it 
was redeemed by the sorrow and tra- 
gedy that hung over it, and perhaps by 
the harshness and the suffering held in 
it, lifted now out of the memory of hate 
by the passage of time. The silence was 
tense, and an observer was moved by 
the bowed heads of an old couple, stand- 
ing arm in arm, unable to look up, but 
remembering—accepting in unspeakable 
nobility and resignation all that had hap- 
pened to them. 


The official unveiling at the Castellio 
memorial was beautiful and moving, like 


all such occasions. The right things were 


said by the true and right people. The 
flag was pulled aside, the bouquet of 
flowers was laid. Thus the unknown 
great man was remembered, in a com- 
paratively unknown town by a few of 
those who were glad to make a pilgrim- 
age in the name of the conviction that 
it is wrong to try to kill an idea by kill- 
ing a body, or for that matter by putting 
it in prison. 

The rest the Congress was taken up 
by lectures and speeches on liberty and 
tolerance. The same endearing long pa- 
pers were read; the same _ eloquent 
speeches were made; and the audiences 
enjoyed and endured according to their 
various capacities. 

There were men there who had been 


in prison in the name of liberty; there 
were men and women who had faced 
death in its name; they had the right— 
as all those there had the right in their 
potential sacrifice—to bow in humility 
before the great one of the past. 

All such congresses come in the first 
place from the minds of a few people. 
Are there not a few people in responsi- 
ble positions in the various Liberal Chris- 
tian and Unitarian movements who could 
now begin to think, in the name of lib- 
erty and toleration, how to bring the 
Central Europeans to a Congress, or, one 
step further, how to try to meet Rus- 
sians in the name of whatever is good? 
Perhaps pain would be born of that, but 
spiritual pain would not be a hard thing 
for the I.A.R.F. Friends are not really 
friends until they can be decently rude 
to one another. 


Headmaster Emeritus of Phillips Academy at Andover, Claude Fuess retired in 
1947, almost forty years after he came to the Academy as an instructor in English. 
He became headmaster in 1933. A graduate of Amherst and Columbia, Dr. Fuess 
delivered the sermon for the Sunday morning worship service at the recent Joint 
Biennial Conference, from which the following is taken. 


The perils of orthodoxy. 


Story of Andover Seminary shows 
danger of arrogance, provincialism 


In New England at the close of the 
18th century, Federalism and Calvinism 
were inseparably linked, both of them 
static forces allied with the so-called Up- 
per Classes—the rich, the educated and 
the well-born. The Essex Junto and the 
Congregational clergy, with many ideas 
in common, supported one another in 
an effort to maintain things as they were 
and glorify the orthodox. With the elec- 
tion in 1800 of Thomas Jefferson as 
President the conservatives were ap- 
palled, for he was not only democratic 


“in his theories of government but also 


at 


known to be loosely liberal in his attitude 
towards religion. At the same time that 
Jefferson’s Embargo was damaging New 
England shipping, Unitarianism was in- 
vading Boston and Harvard College. And 
at almost the precise moment when 
Timothy Pickering and others were plot- 
ting to have New England secede from 
the Union, Andover Theological Sem- 
inary came into being. Federalists and 
Calvinists joined in protecting them- 
selves against a foe dangerous to both. 

In 1808, after much disputation and 
some compromise the two leading 
branches of Congregationalism, forget- 
ting their own rivalries in their hatred 
of heresy, were able to agree on an or- 
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ganization which would bind them to- 
gether; and Eliphalet Pearson and Leo- 
nard Woods, representing the opposing 
factions, became the first two professors. 
The theological seminary thus estab- 
lished remained on this Hill until 1908, 
the synonym and symbol of orthodoxy, 
with all its virtues and its perils. 


Nearly all were heretics 


That Andover Theological Seminary 
during the 19th century performed in 
many ways an important service cannot 
be doubted, and even under its illiberal 
creed it graduated many liberal clergy- 
men—not, however, because they were 
orthodox. Bishop William Lawrence, one 
of its alumni, once said to me, “From 
the viewpoint of the Founders of the 
Seminary nearly all my professors were 
heretics.” Modern biblical scholarship, 
German rational philosophy, the newly 
discovered hypothesis of evolution pro- 
mulgated by Darwin, Huxley, and Spen- 
cer, to say nothing of rapidly changing 
social conditions, were transforming the 
conception of religion. As has been well 
said, “Science and criticism were attack- 
ing the foundations of authority.” Mem- 
bers of the Seminary Faculty felt ham- 
pered by their inheritance of a creed to 


Dr. Claude M. Fuess (center) talks at 
Andover with Rev. Leon C. Fay, Presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Ministers Associa- 
tion, left, and Rev. Alfred Harkins, Pres- 
ident of the Universalist Ministers, Asso- 
ciation. 


which they could subscribe only with 
mental reservations. One gets the im- 
pression of a body of teachers eager to 
do the will of God but shackled by 
chains locked upon them by an earlier 
generation. 

The perils of orthodoxy became even 
more apparent in the 1880’s, when a 
small group of reactionary alumni 
brought charges against the five ablest of 
the Andover Seminary professors on the 
ground that their teachings and writings 
were “not in harmony with sound doc- 
trine as expressed in the Creed which 
the Founders and Donors of this insti- 
tution made the unalterable condition of 
the gifts which were committed in sacred 
trust to this Board.” Two of the most 
distinguished teachers, Professors Thayer 
and Mead, resigned because they ob- 
jected to repeating this Creed every five 
years. The notorious heresy trials held 
in the summer of 1886 before the Board 
of Visitors made it clear to the public 
that the five defendants based their be- 
lief on the love of God rather than the 
rigors of a theological code. Four out of 
the five were exonerated of any guilt, 
but one, Professor Egbert C. Smyth, a 
gloriously bearded hero who resembled 
William Blake’s conception of the major 
prophets, was condemned and removed 
from his chair as Brown Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History. His case was ap- 
pealed and dragged along from one tri- 
bunal to another, and he held his place 
until his death, resisting persistent 
charges of pantheism, Universalism, and 
other phases of disreputability. Of the 
other accused professors, one, William J. 
Tucker, became shortly the President of 
Dartmouth, and another, George Harris, 
the President of Amherst—both men of 
distinguished scholarship, noble char- 
acter, and broad vision. 


Impatient with outworn creeds 


Although the Faculty emerged from 
these trials with credit, the Andover 
Theological Seminary suffered in pres- 
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tige, and the enrollment fell off. Accord- 
ing to its historian, young men about to 
enter the ministry were “impatient with 
outworn creeds and doubtful of the value 
of institutions that were based on such 
creeds.” In 1908, after long discussion, 
the Seminary was removed to Cambridge 
and allied with the university which it 
had founded to combat. The lengthened 
shadow of orthodoxy, however, still 
darkened this affiliation and in 1926, by 
a Court decision, it was held that the 
language of the original Constitution was 
sO unequivocal that no relaxed interpre- 
tation was possible under the law. An- 
dover Seminary then was forced to close 
its doors until a new decision, more lib- 
eral, ruled that instruction in the Sem- 
inary should not thereafter be called into 
question because of inconsistency with 
the creedal requirements of the Consti- 
tution. Thus liberalism triumphed, and 
in the autumn of 1931, Andover found 
a new and pleasant home in Newton, in 
alliance with Newton Theological Sem- 
inary. 


Deviations are essential 


The only desirable orthodoxy as the 
story of the Seminary illustrates, is one 
so broad that it tolerates a wide diversity 
_ on minor matters. For myself, I 2m will- 
ing to settle on the Two Great Com- 
mandments—to love God <nd_ thy 
neighbor as thyself. If we were perfect to 
start with, if we really entered this world 
“trailing clouds of glory,” then change 
might be unimportant. But if we do not, 
which is probably the case, then differ- 
ences in attitude and opinion are our 
chief hope for improvement. Deviations 
from the normal pattern are as essential 
to evolution in thought as they are to 
evolution of the type in nature. “Our 
dangers, as it seems to me,” says Judge 
Learned Hand, “are not from the out- 
rageous but from the conforming.” 

The Pilgrims and Puritans who settled 
these New England shores boasted of b2- 
ing “non-conformists,” resistant to estab- 
lished and entrenched authority in the 
church. But a regrettable and indefensi- 
ble inconsistency led them, as they grew 
in power on this continent, to try to 
force others to conform to their steadily 
stiffening pattern. I do not need to dwell 
on the inflexible orthodoxy of Cotton 
Mather or Jonathan Edwards, or on the 
peculiar thinking which led these and 
their followers to mask the pleasant Gos- 
pel of Love preached by Jesus with the 
ugly intolerance which regards conform- 
ity as a major virtue. The story of An- 
dover Theological Seminary is significant 
because it shows how unjust it is to make 
orthodoxy a test of religious worthiness. 
Only the dead trees do not alter their 
shape and size and color with the hurry- 
ing years. Any live human institution, 
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whether a college or a political party or 
a church, must undergo a constant proc- 
ess of readjustment in the light of new 
knowledge and a deepening of spirit. 


‘My status is quo’ 


Although the perils of orthodoxy are 
many, including timidity and arrogance 
and provincialism, I am quite sure thet 
its worst danger is in a sterile com- 
placency which cries. 

Come weal, come woe, 
My status is quo. 

I have known several incurable bigots 
in my time. One of them, an alumnus of 
this school, used to write me at least 
twice a year to tell me that God would 
punish Phillips Academy because it had 
“gone Unitarian” and that my own spe- 
cial warm place was being reserved for 
me beside William H. Taft and other 


Unitarians in the fires of hell. It is always 
easy for the orthodox to discover and 
express the will of God! 

I personally believe that when a 
church or a nation ceases to al!ow mi- 
nority views to find expression, its fate 
is sealed. A creed which is too rigid is an 
encouragement to hypocrisy, evasion, 
and repudiation. The only forward move- 
ments in human thought emanate’ from 
the incurably heterodox, who knows that 

A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Oh what’s a heaven for? 

In theology the criticisms of heretics 
are salutary, if only because they arouse 
believers to defend anew the faith thet 
is in them. And in every community let 
us thank God for people who are differ- 
ent, who are willing even to suffer oblo- 
quy and condemnation. Their doubts are 
far more productive than the fanaticism 
of those who are sure of their salvation. 


William Roger Greeley has been nominated as the new moderator of the American 
Unitarian Association. A well-known Massachusetts architect and prominent Uni- 
tarian layman, Mr. Greeley has been president of the New England Town Planning 
Association and of the Massachusetts Federation of Planning Boards. A graduate 
of M.I.T., he is a fellow of the American Institute of Architects, and author of The 
Essence of Architecture and An Architect Muses. Mr. Greeley is a member of the 
Star Island Corporation board, and president of the Senexet House board. 


Conservatives (theological) wanted! 


Noisy radicals apt to dogmatize, 
claim kinship with the Infinite 


Definitions: 

Radical—a bold, daring, even a wild 
thinker, not calm and judicial but verg- 
ing on the irrational: thus, in the field 
of religious thought, one who is extreme, 
who jumps at conclusions and makes 
positive statements that are incapable of 
substantiation; one who, for instance, is 
not satisfied to regard the Infinite with 
complete humility and awe, but, on the 
contrary, boldly claims to understand it, 
to address it, and to have kinship with 
it. This familiarity with the inscrutable, 
this glibness in dogmatizing upon the 
characteristics of the Unknowable is 
Radicalism in the theological realm. 

Conservative—inclined to restraint, 
hesitant about faring forth into un- 
charted seas: thus, in the field of religious 
thought, one who is neither bold nor dar- 
ing, nor prone to venture into realms of 
speculation, but inclined rather to be 
overcome with awe and humility in try- 
ing to contemplate the Infinite; one who 


By William Roger Greeley 


is reluctant to dogmatize either by posi- 
tive statements of a theological nature, or 
by denials of the truth or of the value of 
the sincere convictions of other people. 
This, in the field of religion, is conserva- 
tism, and it is not given to eloquent ex- 
position, but tends to be quiet. 


Use of the sword and pillory 


In its historical perspective, radicalism 
in religion has been noisy. It has cursed 
those who could not follow along with 
it. Among people of feverish passion led 
by power-mad zealots it has been vicious. 
and cruel and overbearing. In its incon- 
tinent zeal it has made use of the scourge 
and the dungeon, the rack and the tor- 
ture chamber, the sword and the pillory. 
It has blasted its furious way by using 
every channel of inhumanity and vio- 
lence. Yet among people of mild nature 
and charitable disposition, this same radi- 
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Phillips Endecott Osgood has been minister of the First Unitarian church in 
Orange, New Jersey since November, 1949. A graduate of Harvard college and the 
Episcopal Theological School, Mr. Osgood served for many years as rector of St. 
Marks Episcopal church in Minneapolis. From 1933 to 1945, he was rector of Em- 
manuel Church in Boston, during part of which time he was chairman of a national 
Commission on Religion and the Drama. Mr. Osgood is the author of several books, 
including Say I TO MysELF, and numerous magazine articles and religious plays. 
This play was written for and performed at the 150th anniversary celebration of the 
Barnevelde church, the first Unitarian fellowship west of the Hudson. 


Oldenbarneveldt—‘Leaving fear astern’ 


Birth of Barneveldt church retold; 


frontier Unitarians fight ‘gospellers’ 


THE PERSONS REPRESENTED: 

1. Col. Adam Mappa. Agent of the Hol- 
land Land Company. A Dutch emi- 
gré. 

2. Rey. Francis Adrian Van der Kemp. 
A quiet, scholarly philosopher, once 
the pastor of the greatest Church in 
Leyden. 

. Mrs. Mappa. 

. Mrs. Van der Kemp. 

. Miss Mappa. Efficient and thirty-ish. 

. Harm Jan Huidekoper. A young clerk 
of the Holland Land Company, for- 
merly of Barneveldt, now of Phila- 
delphia. (Later the founder of Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary.) 

7. A “Hot Gospeller’. Too typical of 
the frontier variety of High Calvin- 
ism. (The incident is borrowed from 
Huidekoper’s later notes.) 


Nn WwW 


THE SCENE: The ample Gathering 
Room of Mappa’s house. A great fire- 
“place, Dutch furniture of the simplest. 
Two doors: one to the kitchen, one to 
out-of-doors. 

It is mid-afternoon of an early Fall day 
in 1803. 

The curtain rises, showing Van der Kemp 
sitting by the table, smoking. Mappa is 
pacing to and fro. The women are knit- 
ting. 

After a bit of discussion about the pros- 
pects of Barneveldt, the door is flung 
open and Miss Mappa hurries breath- 
lessly in, holding a piece of parchment 
in her fingers as though it were poison. 


Miss Mappa (angrily): See what I found 
fastened to our door! 
Cot. Mappa (taking it and as he reads, 
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amused): Mmmm-Hmmm! Listen to this, 
fellow heretics, and be warned of your 
eternal fate! (He intones with orotund 
irony.) “Repent ye! Repent! Ye stiff- 
necked non-believers, unclean of heart 
in your so-called Free Thinking. How 
long will ye flout the Holy Spirit of God? 
The Lord God is not mocked. He will 
sweep you in wrath as chaff from His 
threshing floor. Hell yawns! Repent! Be- 
ware! Repent!” 

(They look at each other with mixed 
emotions, the women more abashed than 


the men.) 
Miss Mappa: And I’ve something else to 
tell, but .. . (She is by-passed.) 


VAN DER Kemp (sighing): Reckon we 
know where this comes from. What a 
pity fanatics have so much fire and so 
little decency. 

“The zeal of God but not according to 
discretion.” By the way, that’s a good 
text. If I ever get to preaching again, 
which I doubt, I’ll use it sometime. 
Mappa: One of those Hot Gospel zealots 
spat on me as I came out of the tavern 
this morning. 

Miss Mappa: Can’t I get a word in edge- 
wise? (She can’t.) 

VAN DER KeEmpP (sighing): I’d dared to 
hope we'd left such pestilential bigotry 
behind us in the old country; but I’m 
afraid human nature’s about the same, 
for good and bad, everywhere. Never- 
theless, in this land persecution at least 
can’t be official. We Socinians aren’t in 
danger of being hung or burned. 
Mappa: But all the more, out on the 
frontier here, where everyone’s so clos2 
to everyone else, friction’s the more 
likely. 

Miss Mappa: I will be heard. I’ve hap- 


pier news than that. (She points to the 
parchment.) Damnation can wait. This 
can’t. A man riding through from Caze- 
novia, stopped at the trading post and 
he said, who do you think! Harm Huide- 
koper’s out in this region and is coming 
by to see us! He even might be here to- 
day! 

MRs. VAN DER KEMP (surprised) : What’s 
he doing up here? He’s only been in 
Philadelphia seven months. 

Mappa: Oh, Land Company business. 
Got a letter from Philadelphia which 
said Harm Jan was off on a journey clear 
out beyond Pittsburgh. Some ride for the 
lad out in those wilds and on his own 
with a tricky piece of company business. 
Mrs. MappPa (snappishly) : Adam Mappa! 
You never told me one word of this. 
And you knew! : 

Mappa: Didn’t want you to worry m’ 
dear! You feel so much like a mother to 
him I figured you’d best go on thinking 
of him safely clerkin’ in Busti’s office. 
Miss Mappa: Evidently he’s come 
through right side up. What a lot he'll 
have to tell us. 

[Mappa then tells the outlines of Huide- 
koper’s errand: to straighten out the 
books of the agent in Meadville, to size 
up the situation about squatters, to see 
if the Indians need placating, and to get 
back East with a whole skin.] 

VAN DER Kemp: Five years here certain- 
ly grafted him into our life. Just now 
there’s nothing to do but be as patient as 
possible. He’ll come when he comes. 
[Solemnly and proudly he takes from the 
tail pocket of his coat a small package 
wrapped in a big handkerchief, which 
he unwraps, producing a thin booklet.] 
This came yesterday. On the Sabbath, 
too! According to our Hot Gospellers 
that should have blasted it. [He holds out 
the booklet, open to the title page.] 

Mrs. Mappa (reading): A SYLLABUS 
OR ESTIMATE OF THE MERITS OF 
JESUS COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 
Miss Mappa (pointing): Privately Print- 
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Creeds are the abracadabra of the mountebanks 


ed in London. Author Anonymous. 

VAN DER KEmpP (enjoying his moment): 
Yes; it’s a “dangerous” book. So “dan- 
gerous” that the author’s name is w’ser 
kept secret. No, it wasn’t Tom Paine. 
Someone even more significant. [He turns 
the page and pushes the book again to 
the Mappas.] 

Mappa (reading): To my choice and 
honoured friend, Francis Adrian Van 
der Kemp, whose untrammelled mind 
is of comfort and strength to the writer 
of this modest statement of faith—to 
wit, Thomas Jefferson. 

VAN DER KEMP: And notice the place 
from which this was sent. 

Miss Mappa: The village of Washington 
in the District of Columbia. 

VAN DER Kemp (sitting back with satis- 
faction): It’s the word of the President 
of the United States on his personal re- 
ligious stand. 

Mrs. VAN DER Kemp (taking up the en- 
comium): This husband of mine is so 
modest that even you don’t know how 
close he is to Tom Jefferson. He may 
live up here in practical seclusion, work- 
ing away at those endless Dutch West 
India records, outside important affairs. 
But let me tell you, he isn’t outside them. 
Letters come and go; Jefferson and 
Adams and Priestley and others at the 
very top of things talk out a lot of their 
convictions and ask his reactions. That 
book’s a proof of this. There are only 
four autographed copies, Jefferson says. 
He wants the secret kept down to just a 
few people. You see? My Francis has at 
least brought his friendships up here into 
the woods—the friendships he began in 
the great days of Leyden when he helped 
John Adams get accepted as envoy 
there, and when Tom Jefferson was just 
over the border as Ambassador. 

Mappa (turning the pages): Mmmm- 
Hmmmm, dated this spring. Wonder why 
Jefferson felt he had to be so private 
about it. Everyone knows where he 
stands on religion. God, the echoes still 
ring with the calumnies about his 
“atheism” that befouled the camp: ign. 
He’s a Revolutionist in religion for the 
same reasons he wrote the Declaration. 
VAN DER KEMP: It’s my guess he didn’t 
want to use his position as President in 
any way which would seem unfair or 
flaunting. Church and state separate, you 
know. He can have his private beliefs 
but he wouldn’t try to awe anyone into 
agreement by his office. That’s my 
hunch. [He takes the book from Mappa 
and turns to the back cover.] Did you 
notice the letter that’s fastened in here? 
It came with the book. [He chuckles.] 
See any weakening in this? [He reads.] 
“The teachings of Jesus are the most 
perfect and sublime that ever was taught 
by man. The creeds are the mere abra- 
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cadabra of the mountebanks calling 
themselves the Priests of Jesus.” [He 
raps the book with his free hand, for 
emphasis.] There’s the Unitarian for you! 
Priestley’ll like this. Naturally Jefferson’s 
sent him a copy. Priestley had a pam- 
phlet comparing Jesus and Socrates, 
which might have set him off on this. By 
the way. Priestley’s started a church in 
Northumberland that he’s thinking of 
calling Unitarian, straight out. That 
name’s got to be official soon for such 
liberals as we are. Priestley’s spreading 
the discovery of this spiritual oxygen as 
more important than the fame of his 
chemical oxygen. [He draws himself up.] 
Sometimes I’m ashamed that we’ve been 
so slow in our duty to start a church 
here under the same uncompromising 
name. 

[There is a hammering on the door and, 
before anyone can get to it, it flies open 
and Harm Jan Huidekoper steps joy- 
ously in. There are exclamations of af- 
fectionate welcome; the women kiss him 
exuberantly, the men wring both his 
hands and pound his back. Miss Mappa 
disposes of his hat and cloak. As the 
jubilation somewhat subsides the con- 
versation becomes distinguishable.] 
HUIDEKOPER (gasping after the assault 
on him): Let me catch my breath. Woof! 
but it’s great to be a prodigal son. 
Mrs. Mappa (ever practical): 
you eaten? 

HUIDEKOPER: With your food ahead? I’ve 
saved up my appetite. 

Miss Mappa: Maybe I can find a little 
of a fatted calf in the pantry to stay 
you till supper. 

HUIDEKOPER: The Mappa _ cupboard 
never was like Mother Hubbard’s. [Miss 
Mappa exits, kissing Huidekoper lightly 
on the top of his head as she passes.] 
HUIDEKOPER (seeing the book): What’s 
this? 

[He picks it up and his eyebrows lift as 
he scans the title page. But when he 
turns to the page with the inscription 
he whistles.] What have we here? 

VAN DER Kemp: I’ve been sharing a 
privilege, boy. You can see what it is. 
But don’t try now to read the credo of 
the President in this hubbub. Come over 
and read it tomorrow morning. 

Mappa: That’s a gunpowder book, all 
right. But I’m more of a soldier than a 
scholar, so what I want to know from 
you is what’s our situation in the big 
world. You’re in Philadelphia. What are 
your contacts? 

Mrs. Mappa: You talk like a mere man, 
husband. We women want Harm Jan’s 
tale first of where he’s been and how 
he’s fared. After supper we'll leave you 
men to decide the fate of the universe. 


Have 


[Huidekoper laughs and stretches back 
with a sigh of content and a little pride.] 
HumekoperR: Where shall I start? Busti 
wrote you about my commission in the 
West? as 
Mappa: Yes. To Pittsburgh and Mead- 
ville. Let’s have your yarn about your 
adventures. 

Mrs. Mappa: All alone on that trail! 
Humekorer: I wasn’t always alone. 
Other men travel, too. Meadville is a 
hundred miles above Pittsburgh up the 
Indian path to Lake Erie. Pittsburgh is 
Meadville’s base. 

Mrs. Mappa: How about Indians? Were 
you.in danger? ; 
Humekoper: Sorry to disappoint you, 
mother. I never was. Old Chief Stripe 
Neck and Big Sun and Flying Cloud 
are friendly. They'd better be. Mead- 
ville’s got its own stockade and Fort 
Harrison’s just down river. Thirty cabins 
there, a hundred and fifty people, a wind- 
mill, a sawmill—and a still. [They 
laugh.] ; 

Mappa: Rumor runs that the agent’s most 
ready to quit. How’d you like his place? 
HUIDEKOPER (shrugging) : Any chap who 
sits on another man’s coat-tails has an 
uneasy seat. 

Mappa: Any ruckuses with squatters? 
HuImDEKoPER: Naturally. Out beyond the 
reach of the law, they think. 

VAN DER Kemp: Any church? 


HumeEKOPER: One’s being organized, 
but it’s the hell-fire variety. [He pounds 
the arm of his chair.] I’d like nothing 
better some day than to help rational 
religion get out West. I don’t mean that 
most of the settlers aren’t more moderate 
than the burning-eyed fanatics who try to 
be their medicine men. Too many liberals 
are easy-going, though, and they don’t 
think they need a church. How Id like 
to see a training school somewhere out 
there to set young liberals on fire to in- 
fuse the whole Mississippi Valley with 
rational religion! 

VAN DER Kemp: You talk like Priestley. 
Get your spark from his flint? 
HUuIDEKOPER: You can’t fail to feel his 
influence. Deism’s a leaven, what with 
Jefferson, Franklin, Paine, and Priestley. 
But as you probably know, Dr. Priest- 
ley’s none too well. Too bad he isn’t in- 
destructible. 

VAN DER Kemp: No man can live 
through the destruction of his life’s work 
by fire and moral rabies and start a new 
life with his first vigor. 

HUIDEKOPER: He just smiles when anyone 
mentions that he discovered oxygen and 
got honors all over the world for his 
science. Now he says he wants scientific, 
sane religion more than anything else, for 
the oxygen of our minds. He’d rather 
preach in his little church in Northum- 
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berland and send out his pamphlets like 
the seed in the parable than be honored 
as Honorary Citizen of France or Fellow 
of the Royal Society of England. I’ve a 
couple of his printed sermons in my 
saddle bags. 


VAN DER KEMP (rising with decisive- 
ness): This should shame us into taking 
our stand as a definite group. Little 
Barneveldt deserves a UNITARIAN 
Church. And we are its nucleus. 

[Again there is a thudding on the door, 
this time more imperious than before. As 
Miss Mappa opens it, the Hot Gospeller 
brushes by her, omitting all civilities. He 
confronts Col. Mappa.] 

THE Hot GOspPELLER: Colonel Mappa, 
you are the Overseer of this village, 
elected by vote to a position of respon- 
sibility for its well being. J demand of 
you, that you affix your signature to 
this petition to the government of our 
state that the iniquity of the carrying of 
the mails on the Sabbath shall cease! [He 
belligerently thrusts a parchment at 
Mappa.] ‘ 
MapPaA (refusing to take it): Oh, has the 
Almighty had anything to say about the 
mails? 

THE Hor GOospPELLeR: The present per- 
mission blasphemously violates the Di- 
vine Law, sir. I refer you to Exodus 
twenty, verse eight, which, to refresh 
your memory, sir, is the commandment 
against any labor on the Sabbath Day. 
None whatever! 

Mappa (playing with him, ironically): 
Do you mean Saturday or Sunday? Sun- 
day? How do you get the Commandment 
shifted over from the seventh day to the 
first? Have you the Almighty’s personal 
oracle for that shift-over? There weren’t 
any mails to be carried around Sinai, 
were there? 


THE Hor GOSPELLER (a little baffled): 
Well . . . the first day of the week is the 
Christian Sabbath. And you are being 
flippant, sir. And flippancy is near to 
taking God’s name in vain in this. It is 
profanity. 


Mappa: Might I ask if you’re working up 
this petition by yourself? For instance, is 
our neighbor, the Reverend Mr. Fish, 
who’s here, backing you? He was a Cal- 
vinist parson, I understand. 


THE Hot GOSsPELLER (sneering): He’s 
too tolerant. He brushed me off. Said he 
can’t see any heinous sin in this matter. 
If a church ever gets started here, he 
must not be the minister. Why, he even 
says that he can’t understand why peo- 
ple like you shouldn’t be permitted to 
live, unconverted to Calvin! 


VAN DER Kemp: Mr. Fish is a gentleman. 
Only last week he borrowed two books 
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from me and had the grace to commis- 
erate me because those Pharisees who 
exiled me destroyed most of my “hereti- 
cal” library. 


THE Hot GosPELLER: Your reputation as 
the most learned man in these parts is 
based on your erudition in Socinian 
heresy . . .The Commandments were in- 
scribed on tables of stone by the actual 
finger of God on Mount Sinai. Naught 
but the wrath of the Almighty and His 
fierce vengeance can be expected if His 
Commandments are defied. 


VAN DER KEMP (whimsically) : Somehow 
I feel you do not quite do The Eternal 
the justice He deserves. When you get to 
Heaven, as you're certain you will, of 
course. I’m afraid you'll find many 
things about God of which you don’t ap- 
prove. For instance, I suspect that He’s 
charitable and broad-minded and pos- 
sessed of a sense of humor. Don’t de- 
mean His goodness with your notions of 
vindictive wrath and ghoulish vengeance 
and everlasting brimstone. 


THE Hor GOSPELLER (spying the book 
on the table, picking it up and holding it 
high): Now I see what is the inspiration 
of such blasphemies as you prate. Tom 
Paine? THE AGE OF REASON? Let 
him be anathema! I know his works and 
spew them out. 


Mappa: That happens not to be Tom 
Paine; Put. .it . . -. down! (But “Tom 
Paine’s is a great book. 


THE Hot GOSPELLER (beside himself) : It 
is leprous! Unclean! It defiles the mind 
and the soul! To what are we coming 
when in every nook and corner of this 
new nation this... this . . Satan’s brew 
of apostacy is not only found but is 
popular! 


Mappa: Did you ever actually read THE 
AGE OF REASON, brother? If you did, 
you'd find Paine is not the atheist you 
call him. He only tries to clear the Lord 
of ignominious caricatures that slander 
Him. 

VAN DER Kemp: After all, friend, don’t 
forget that the liberties we enjoy in our 
new world have mostly been given us by 
the ideas and ideals—yes, the religion of 
men you glibly call atheists: George 
Washington, Ben Franklin, Tom Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and this man Paine. They 
make me feel, the less dogma, the more 
real religion. 

THE Hor GOsPELLER (almost choking): 
This village is becoming a sink of in- 
iquity. Oh, I know your record: born and 
reared in Socinianism. You read Voltaire! 
And Rousseau! You worship the Goddess 
of Reason! [He spits.] What is our world 
coming to with this tidal wave of impiety 
sweeping our age? It’s a lost world, a 


lost world, if you and your kind ever win 
it. That new name for such as you is the 
label of Antichrist! You are UNITAR- 
IANS! 


Mappa (sarcastically): Excrable! Intol- 
erable! 

THE Hor GospELLER: Under the pretense 
of religion you destroy it! You are The 
Abomination which maketh Desolation! 


VAN DER Kemp (rising to knock out his 
pipe in the fireplace): One thing I grant 
you, brother. You do all physically pos- 
sible to roar us into camp. But I find that 
vehemence of your sort is usually the 
sign of a losing battle with sweet reason- 
ableness. And it amuses me that you’re 
living in a settlement named for a great 
lover of the free mind, who paid for his 
daring by martyrdom. He’s the patron 
saint of this place. Mynheer Barneveldt, 
up in Heaven, must be puzzled by you. 
Mappa (also rising): We shall get no- 
where by any further acrimony! I decline 
to sign your bigoted petition! I bid you 
good day. 

[The Hot Gospeller gasps. He cannot 
think of anything more to say. Apoplec- 
tic, he stamps out and slams the door. 
They sigh with relief.] 

Miss Mappa (appearing with a tray of 
food covered by a napkin): Has that man 
gone? Or only exploded in a cloud of 
smoke? 

VAN DER Kemp (standing before the 
fire): Before our gunpowder friend broke 
in On us we were saying that Oldenbarne- 
veldt deserves a church in -which Uni- 
tarians will be at home. Wasn't that the 
sentiment? 

HUuIDEKOPER: That’s the spirit! 

Mrs. VAN DER KEmpP: We’ve said so over 
and over, and postponed doing anything 
about it. 

HUIDEKOPER: Surely there are enough 
people to join with you—our Doctor, for 
instance. 

Miss Mappa: Wish he could’ve been 
here. He’s on a trip to the Fort. For 
medicines. 

VAN DER KEMP (picking up the paper 
which was on the door and dropping it 
into the fire): Thank Heaven and its 
graciousness, there are more people here 
than those who caricature wholesome 
religion so traitorously. [He points to the 
burning paper.] Yes, the time’s come 
when we have to step out of our privi- 
leges of purely private conviction and 
venture for a church here in this place 
which is founded on charity. 

Mappa: With the freedom of faith which 
makes integrity possible. No compromise 
for honest sincerities asked for. 

Miss Mappa: Guess your supper can 
wait, Harm Jan. This is more important 
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than vittles. [She sets the tray down.] 
Mappa: Wife, fetch me a paper and quill. 
[She hastens to get them.] Now, whose 
names go on the list of those who can be 
counted on for Christian good will? 

VAN DER Kemp: Parson Fish would be 
the key man for those orthodox but 
reasonable folk who'd line up. 

Mappa: Let him bring a half dozen 
seconders when we meet. We'll call a 
meeting—say, next Sunday? Here in this 
room. Agreed? 

HUuIDEKOPER: Would you put down my 
name as a member, even if I can’t be 
here in the flesh? [They heartily assent.] 
VAN DER KEMP (impressively) : Stand up. 
Join hands. This begins what we can call 
THE UNITED PROTESTANT RELI- 
GIOUS SOCIETY OF OLDENBARNE- 
VELDT. In which liberty of conscience 
shall be preserved inviolate, and every 
member shall be maintained in his right 
of free inquiry! 

Mappa: In it and of it, we’re its UNI- 
TARIANS! 

HUIDEKOPER: As Jefferson says, “We 
steer our bark with Faith at the head, 
leaving Fear astern.” 


Conservatives 
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calism has been mild in its intolerance 
and forgiving toward its heretics. 

If we take America as a frame of 
reference, the conservatives are the old- 
timers. They wrote the Age of Reason 
and the Declaration of Independence and 
dominated the birth of the nation. They 
are the people to whom we look back, 
and they in turn looked back and de- 
rived their conservatism from still more 
ancient sources. They knew the words of 
the prophets and of the great minds of 
the Golden Age of Athens. There was 
not a dogma, not a non-essential, in the 
structure of government that they built. 
It was in later decades that radicalism 
and sectarianism flooded the land, di- 
vided our councils, and sullied the wis- 
dom of our Founders. 


Unorganized and inarticulate 


At present in America those of the 
conservative point-of-view constitute an 
increasingly large element in our popu- 
lation, but they are unorganized, largely 
inarticulate and entirely unaware of their 
potential influence. Those who find them- 
selves in the radically oriented churches 
are swept along by organized, articulate, 
and powerful church governments. 

The awakening and consolidating of 
the conservatives with their broad toler- 
ant attitude toward evolving philosophies 
of religious import would revitalize the 
principles upon which America was 
founded and to which, historically, she 
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is still dedicated. 

Adumberations of the Infinite by con- 
servatives of 25 centuries ago: 

“Which maketh Arcturus, Orion and 
Pleiades, 

“Which doeth great things past finding 
out.” (Job 9-9) 

“He hangeth the Earth upon nothing.” 
(Job 26-7) 

“The thunder of his power who can 
understand?” (Job 26-7) 

“A thousand years in thy sight are but 
as yesterday when it is past and as a 
watch in the night.” (Ps. 90-4) 

“Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
me. I cannot attain unto it.” (Ps. 139-12) 

“The darkness and the light are both 
alike to thee.” (Ps. 139-12) 


Paranoids 
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there must be found again—and it al- 
ways comes to this—a new dedication 
to the dignity and worth of the person. 

In the simpler world before the great 
wars, the power and the wonder of hu- 
man thought were displayed in science 
and technology, but technical triumphs 
have left us insecure and self-destroying. 
We have failed to dissolve the worries 
that were supposed to be the exclusive 
outcome of poor economic conditions. 
Words have taken on such an enormous 
significance that we need to return more 
surely to the meaning behind them—to 
real objects, persons and events. It is the 
essence of civilization to live solely in 
neither the abstract nor the particular, 
but through art and religion to seek their 
reconciliation. 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greely, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.-m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. Todd James Taylor, Minis- 
ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 a.m.; 
Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 
3 p.m.; High Schoolers 5 p.m. ; College-Age Supper 
7 p.m. THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND 
EMERSON WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VIS- 
ITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tre- 
mont and School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. 
Rev. George R. Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. Sun- 
day Service, 11 A. M. Half Hour of Organ Music 
Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services with guest 
preachers Tuesday through Friday. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, 16th and 

Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday serv- 
ices, 11 a.m, School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Chureh office 
open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Director. 
Og ge 
SUNSET HALL, LOS ANGELES, Calif., the home for liberal 
men and women over 65, now has two vacancies (a single 
and a double). Rate for monthly board and room is $100. 
For Life-care membership, kindly make inquiry. For informa- 
tion, address Admissions Chairman, 1424 So. Manhattan 
Place, Los Angeles 6. 


OLD BEFORE HIS TIME 
It happens here! 


photo by David Myers 
James—age 13, picks cotton 


Thousands of migrant children, 
some as young as six, work long 
hours in the hot sun in commercial 
agriculture in many states across 
America. 

This child labor is not just healthy chores 
or work for parents on the home farm, 
but employment by large scale agriculture 
in many crops, often gruelling toil in 
stooping, crawling, backbreaking positions. 
It impairs the health of these our least 
privileged children and robs them of their 
rightful American heritage of an adequate 
education. 

Most migrant families live in misery. Often 
8 or 10 persons crowded into one room 
shacks—unsanitary privies—garbage—flies 
—disease. 

NEEDED: better child labor laws— 
better enforcement—proper hous- 
ing—better school attendance. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a 
private agency working to bring about 
better conditions along these lines. 
Chairman, Rey. F. Ernest Johnson. Mem- 
bership Secretary, Rev. James Myers. 
Let’s show the world the concern for the 
least privileged and the desire for “justice 
to all” which live in the heart of America. 


Please detach and mail today. 
To The National Child Labor 


Committee 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


IT enclose $........ to help your drive for 
better conditions for migrant children. 


ADDRESS 
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Incorporation next step as Council 
of Liberal Churches gets underway 


This fall, the new Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) will be- 
come a reality. Voted into being at the first 
biennial conference of Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists at Andover, Mass., August 24, the 
federal union administrative body will meet 
to make concrete plans for merging the two 
denominations’ departments of publications, 
public relations and education. 

First step must be the incorporation of 
the new body, and then the 18 members of 
the Council—nine Unitarians and nine Uni- 
versalists—will meet to study the first steps 
toward union, and to choose one of their 
number as president of the Council which 
will govern the three united departments. 

Eight hundred delegates meeting -on the 
campus of Phillips Academy for a four-day 
conference voted nearly unanimously that 
the historic step be taken by the two liberal 
religious bodies. Before the vote on Mon- 
day, delegates had held joint discussion 
groups, met informally, and listened to a 
panel discuss the problems to be faced by 
the new plan. 

Running as the theme through the four- 
day sessions was “Toward a united liberal 
church in America” and the predominate 
method used to implement the theme was 
group dynamics—that experimental process 
of group democracy. Planned by conference 
chairmen, Rev. Irving Murray of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, and Uni- 
versalist Rev. Emerson Schwenk of Haver- 
hill, Mass., the group dynamics process was 
led by Dr. Thomas Gordon of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, authority on the tech- 
niques for bringing the principles of democ- 
racy to fruition in the larger group. 

Dr. Gordon helped train discussion lead- 
ers the first day. Their aim—not propaganda 
but to encourage each delegate to express 
fully any doubts or any hopes he felt about 
the proposed federal union plan. On Satur- 
day morning, August 22, dozens of small 
discussion groups met in classrooms and on 
the sunny campus grounds. There they talked 
over differences in theology and in church 
administration, speculated on what the union 
might mean to the departments involved. 
They were led in their discussions by ideas 
presented earlier that morning by keynote 
speaker, Dr. Karl Deutsch of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, whose inspiring and 
cogent message on the importance of liberal 
religion acted as spur and rein for the ar- 
guments. 

Dr. Deutsch pointed out that authoritarian 
creeds and political and religious idolatries 
are “bankrupt” in today’s world and that a 
new birth of freedom is needed today more 
than any other time since the decay of the 
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TALK ON THE LAWN: One of the discus- 
sion groups on Phillips Academy campus 
talks over plans for federal union. 


Roman Empire and the rise of Christianity. 
The Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions he said “may well represent the ma- 
jority of religious liberals in the United 
States, the most important country in the 
world. 

“We may be small, but we are a cutting, a 
growing edge and the cause of liberal reli- 
gion in the United States and Canada can 
be strengthened by our federation,” Dr. 
Deutsch said. 

When the conference chairmen realized 
that the delegates were chiefly concerned 
about the name for the proposed group— 
and that they appeared to have agreed in 
their own minds that the vote for union 
would be affirmative—they prepared a ques- 
tionnaire to test the reaction to certain key 
words like “liberal,” “council,” ‘united,” and 
“churches.” Highest votes came for the 
words “council,” “liberal” and “churches,” 
and Mr. Murray noted in an announcement 
to the press that Unitarians and Universal- 
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ists, unlike many others in the world today, 
are not afraid of the word “liberal.” In this 
manner the name “Council of Liberal 
Churches (Universalist-Unitarian)” came 
into being, an expression of the wishes of 
the majority who preferred to keep their 
names of the two denominations in the new 
title. 

On Monday, following the Sunday panel 
discussion, came the official vote with Uni- 
tarians voting unanimously for the union 
and the name and the Universalists with 12 
dissenting votes for union and a closer vote 
for the new name. At the banquet, Rev. 
Henry Cheetham, formerly of England and 
now of Newport, R.I.; Owen D. Young, 
former head of General Electric; William 
Roger Greeley, nominated earlier as new 
moderator of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Merrill Bush, headmaster 
of Friends Central School, Philadelphia, 
congratulated the delegates on their enthusi- 
astic endorsement of a strengthened, unified 
religious liberal movement in America. 


Religious training urged 


Members of the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Unirondack have passed a resolu- 
tion calling for increased emphasis upon the 
training of ministers and lay people in re- 
ligious education. 

The resolution signed by a number of 
leaders in the field, including Sophia L. 
Fahs, American Unitarian Association, edu- 
cation curriculum advisor, urged that the 
faculty and curricula in theological semina- 
ries be enlarged to encourage “competent 
creative leadership in the educational work 
of the church,” that the prestige associated 
with the teaching ministry be raised, that 
lay programs for leadership training be 
evaluated and expanded, that ministers’ con- 
ferences include sessions on parent and child 
education, and that “adequate financial sup- 
port for the development of church schools 
be considered as a primary responsibility in 
church and denominational planning.” 


PANEL DISCUSSION: Left to right are panel members at the biennial conference: Rey. 


Clinton Scott, Alan Sawyer, Rev. William Lewis, Frank Frederick, Dr. Karl Deutsch, and 


Dr. Thomas Gordon. 
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Nominating committee 
urges suggestions 


The new members of the Nominating 
Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation elected at the Biennial Conference in 
Andover, August 22, 1953, were Rev. Angus 
deMille Cameron, Montreal, Canada; Joseph 
I. Dunipace, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Roy L. Pope, 
San Antonio, Texas; and Mrs. Richard C. 
Ware, Cohasset, Mass. In addition, the fol- 
lowing, elected two years earlier, continue 
as members of the Committee: Mrs. Harry 
R. Burns, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Gerald R. 
FitzPatrick, Montpelier, Vt.; Leonard M. 
Hunting, Portland, Ore.; Rev. Gerald F. 
Weary, Port Washington, N. Y. 


The Nominating Committee expects to 
meet in Boston early in November to organ- 
ize and, if possible, to make nominations 
for the Annual Meeting of the Association 
next May. These nominations will include 
three Vice-presidents to serve for one year 
and six members of the Board of Directors 
to serve for three years. 


In order that the Nominating Committee 
may have before it at its meeting in Novem- 
ber as large and representative a list of sug- 
gestions as possible, Unitarians in all parts 
of the country are urged to send in sugges- 
tions addressed to the Secretary of the 
Nominating Committee, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Such suggestions should be 
received not later than November 1, and 
the Nominating Committee requests that 
those sending in suggestions should give as 
much information as possible concerning 
the names proposed with special reference 
to their service in local churches, regional 
and denominational work. 


UNITARIAN JUSTICES: In addition to 
Justice Harold Burton of the United States 
Supreme Court, of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Washington, D. C., there are sev- 
eral state supreme court justices who belong 
to the Unitarian Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship. Judge Frederick C. Fisher of Cali- 
fornia, for many years Justice of the Philip- 
pine Supreme Court, is a long-time Uni- 
tarian; and Chief Justice Edward Furber of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands un- 
der the UN ttrusteeship is a Watertown, 
Mass. Unitarian. Furber is also a former 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
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LAWYERS AT LEISURE: When the American Bar Association came to Boston for its 


Diamond Jubilee in August, the American Unitarian Association invited the lawyers to 
open house at 25 Beacon Street. Though it was the day after the Andover conference, the 
staff revived in time to entertain several hundred barristers. In the picture at the left, Chief 
Justice Davis B. Kenniston of the Boston Municipal Court, member of Arlington Street 
Church, talks with Delbert J. White of New York (center), and Mrs. Kenniston. At the 
right, Solon Smith, treasurer of the Oklahoma City Unitarian Church, converses with 
Walter C. Kelsey, member of the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland. 


Virginia court reverses contempt 
conviction of Unitarian minister 


The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, 
reversing the decision of a lower court, has 
ruled that Rev. Ross Allen Weston, minister 
of Arlington (Va.) Unitarian Church, was 
innocent of contempt when he criticized a 
decision by a local Circuit Judge in a ser- 
mon preached in May, 1952. 

Mr. Weston was convicted of contempt 
and fined $100 in Arlington Circuit Court, 
on September 12, 1952. Presiding Judge J. 
Hume Taylor, of Norfolk Law and Chan- 
cery Court, suspended the fine. His convic- 
tion was termed by the Washington Star “a 
gross miscarriage of justice and a serious 
threat to freedom in the Old Dominion.” 
The case was immediately appealed to the 
higher court, and a 12-man defense com- 
mittee was organized by the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Association, with Dr. A. Powell Da- 
vies as chairman, Rev. Harry B. Scholefield 
as executive vice-chairman, Rey. John G. 
MacKinnon as treasurer, and Wendell Berge 
as chief legal counsel. This committee, with 
the aid of the Laymen’s League, has raised 
approximately $2,700 to help defray court 
expenses. 

The Washington Post, in a front page 
story, quoted Mr. Weston’s reaction to the 
Supreme Court ruling. “I am glad that the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson is still alive in 
the high court of Virginia, and that it has 
reaffirmed freedom of speech, press, and 
religion. I do not regret having preached 
the sermon at all. I felt a moral obligation 
to say what I did. I did what I felt was the 
duty of a minister,” 

The sermon which prompted the con- 
tempt citation was critical of a ruling by 
Judge Walter T. McCarthy which held that 
federal employees could not hold state and 
local offices. Mr. Weston charged that the 
ruling coincided “with the interests of the 
Byrd organization.” 


In a unanimous decision, the Virginia high 
court noted that Mr. Weston’s language in 
the sermon “may be on the borderline but 
we cannot say that, beyond-a reasonable 
doubt, it oversteps the line.” It ruled that 
his language was not obscene, contemptu- 
ous, or insulting, nor did it destroy the 
confidence of the people in Judge McCar- 
thy, nor was it a danger to the administra- 
tion of justice. Therefore, the sermon was 
not contempt under State law. 


League President embarks 
on “preaching mission’ 


J. Ray Shute, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has undertaken a three- 
week “preaching mission” through New 
York State, Ohio, Ontario, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Dela- 
ware. In twenty-two days away from his 
home at Monroe, N.C., he will address four- 
teen men’s groups and conduct services at 
four churches. Mr. Shute and his “serving 
Brothers” of the League this year are con- 
cerned with the promotion and extension of 
the Fellowships, as well as membership in 
existing churches. 


WIDESPREAD INFLUENCE: From Cali- 
fornia to Michigan is a long route for the — 
influence of a sermon to stretch. But when 
George Welch, former lieutenant-governor of 
Michigan visited the First Unitarian Church 
of Oakland, Calif. and heard Rey. Arnold 
Crompton preach on “Should Congress In- 
vestigate the Churches,” he saw to it that 
The Michigan Times reprinted the text soon 
after. 


Calvin’schurchnowcreedless, welcomes 
I. A. R. F. celebration of liberal martyrs 


_ An I.A.R.F. Congress commemorating the 
400th anniversary of the death of Michael 
Servetus and of the publication of Sebastian 
Castellio’s treatise on “Heretics” was held in 
Geneva from August 21-23. The subject 
chosen was “Toleration.” Several hundred 
liberal Christians from a dozen different 
countries attended. The program was ex- 
ceedingly well arranged by a Committee 
under the chairmanship of Robert Stahler, 
a Swiss minister and editor of The Protes- 
tant. Three important addresses were given 
on various aspects of Toleration by L. J. 
Van Holk, I. E. Halkin, and Andre Bouvier, 
leading Professors of History and Theology 
in Holland and Switzerland. There were 
discussion groups in French and English 
under George Marchal, of Paris, and 
Stewart Carter of Cambridge, England, and 
a theological round table led by Professor 
C. J. Bleeker, of Amsterdam, Vice Presi- 
dent of I.A.R.F. Receptions were given by 
the authorities of the church and state, and 
an impressive service in Calvin’s own cathe- 
dral included a sermon by Rev. Jean 
Schorer, our liberal minister there. The 
President of the “Consistoire,” the head of 
the governing body of the church in Geneva, 
told us that today everyone was welcome to 
join their active membership. There is no 
confession of Faith, and he was sure that 
Calvin, if reincarnated, would not recog- 
nize the church organization he founded. 


It was a stirring experience to meet with 
one’s fellow liberals from other countries, 
to an explore ethical concept like toleration 
together and to see how similar we are in 
many respects and how different in others. 
The language barrier is not a serious one; 
it is submerged by the fine spirit of fellow- 
ship and good will. 

There were in addition several excursions 
and special events, a fine exhibition of an- 
cient manuscripts in the library of the Uni- 
versity, a visit to the United Nations build- 
ings, to the grave of Servetus and the un- 
veiling of a bronze likeness of Castellio, on 
a monument to his honor erected in his 
birthplace, St. Martin-du-Fresne. The latter 
was a most interesting occasion in this little 
French village about 50 miles west of 
Geneva. It was a beautiful day. Our party 
arrived in buses to be greeted by the whole 
population of the town in their most formal 
attire. A procession was formed led by 
school children carrying flowers. Prof. 
Bruno Becker, representing the Servetus- 
Castellio Committee, made the presentation. 
The Mayor and Sous-Prefect responded, 
cars and trucks passed in both directions, 
and there was a royal reception in the Town 
Hall and two village inns afterwards. It 
was a memorable and touching experience. 

PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 

- PRESIDENT I.A.R.F. 


Two fellowships organized 


Two new lay groups have been organized 
as Unitarian fellowships during the summer 
months—one in Warren, Ohio; and the 
other in Highland Park, Illinois. 


HISTORY IN PERSPECTIVE: Mrs. Henry 
F. Clot of Brookline studies one of the ex- 
hibits of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Andover. 


Omaha establishes 
unique memorial 


In memory of N. P. Dodge, long a lead- 
ing member of the First Unitarian Church 
of Omaha, his friends and family have set 
up a unique memorial. Each month they 
present to the Omaha public library three 
or four books. Recently the library had a 
display of the collection which now num- 
bers more than 100 volumes. It has used 
the collection to promote the idea of books 
as living memorials. 

Commenting on the Dodge books, the 
director of the library, Arthur H. 
Parsons Jr., who is also a member of the 
Unitarian Church of Omaha, said: “Books 
are the truly living memorials, for they 
carry down through the years to others the 
reading interests and joys of the individual 
whose memory is being honored.” Mr. 
Dodge’s son, N. P. Dodge Jr., is now chair- 
man of the church’s board of trustees. 


FIRST WOMAN PRESIDENT: The First 
Unitarian Church of New Orleans has 
elected the first woman president in its 
120-year history—Mrs. Robert Lindstrom, 
whose husband formerly was also a mem- 
ber of the board. Mrs. Lindstrom has been 
active in community social welfare and 
PTA activities. 


80,000 POUNDS OF MILK: The Unitarian 
Service Committee has received allocations 
totaling 80,000 pounds of dried milk to be 
sent to their projects in Germany and 
France. 
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A.U.A. supports 
former moderator 


In a strong statement, passed unanimously 
by the delegates to the American Unitarian 
Association’s business meeting at the An- 
dover biennial conference, August 22, Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, former A.U.A. mod- 
erator, was strongly supported as a cham- 
pion of integrity in education. Dr. Stoddard 
recently resigned under pressure from his 
position as president of the University of 
Illinois. (See news section, September 
Register.) 

The Laymen’s League, of which Dr. Stod- 
dard is a member of the Advisory Council, 
is likewise considering some form of joint ac- 
tion. In answer to questioning by H. Talbot 
Pearson, Executive Director of the League, 
as to the real reasons behind his trustees’ 
vote of “no confidence,’ Dr. Stoddard re- 
plied by wire: “Underneath you will find 
naked political ambitions, with isolationism 
and atmospheric phenomena.” 

Text of the A.U.A. resolution was as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, Dr. George D. Stoddard has 
served the Unitarian denomination as 
Moderator of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and as a member of the Advi- 
sory Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League; and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Stoddard’s record of per- 
sonal integrity and of leadership in the 
field of education and in UNESCO has 
been outstanding in the land; and 

WHEREAS, Religious liberals must be vigi- 
lant against all attacks from pressure 
groups who would subvert freedom of 
education and thus take away the stu- 
dents’ freedom to learn; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the 
American Unitarian Association at its bi- 
ennial conference at Andover, Massachu- 
setts, August 22, 1953, express its greet- 
ings to Dr. Stoddard and its profound 
regrets for his forced resignation from the 
presidency of the University of Illinois 
and its hope that the University’s tradi- 
tion of educational integrity be restored. 


Greenfield's released 
time program slowed 


The contemplated released-time plan for 
religious education in Greenfield, Mass. has 
been slowed, according to Rev. Paul H. 
Chapman, minister of All Souls Church Uni- 
tarian. The Unitarian church took an active 
part in the continuing campaign, with Chap- 
man preaching a sermon on Horace Mann 
and the meaning of the public school sys- 
tem’s separation from the church. Pamphlets 
on “Religion in School” (A.U.A.) were en- 
closed with the church newsletter, and vis- 
itors came to the Unitarian church from all 
other denominations. The sermon was printed 
and tape-recorded over the local radio sta- 
tion, and the following day the vestry of 
the Episcopal Church voted against the re- 
leased-time plan. 


ACROSS THE SEAS: A sermon series on 
“Blame” by Rev. Robert Raible, Dallas, has 
been publishd in the British Unitarian 
weekly, The Inquirer, and the British Mar- 
riage Counseling magazine, Silver Birch. 
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NEWS 


Long Island Unitarian women practice 
religion through unique service project 


Fifteen women—six of them working ac- 
tively, nine part-time—have given 442 hours 
of service to the community of Baldwin, 
Long Island in the past year. To these Uni- 
tarians, religion is something to practice, 
not alone to preach. 

In co-operation with the department of 
public health nursing of the Nassau County 
Board of Health, the service committee of 
the South Nassau Unitarian Church has 
sponsored a three-fold pioneering project in 
community service. They have organized an 
emergency home-making service (limited to 
three days in each home), where the mother 
of a young child, an aged person, or a per- 
son living alone has been ill. They have fur- 
nished a visiting service for chronic invalids 
and an emergency transportation service to 
and from clinics. 

During the past year, these women have 
cared for three-week-old twins while their 
mother was ill, for a family of five boys 
whose mother was in the hospital, for 
a Chinese baby whose mother had an eye 
infection, and for the six-months-old baby 
of a woman with rheumatoid arthritis. In 
several families where the mother was re- 
cuperating from an illness, they brought in 
meals for the family and looked after the 
family laundry in their own homes. When 
necessary, they collected clothes for families 
in need. 

No chore was too small for these prac- 
tising Unitarians. They wrote letters for in- 
valids, shopped for them, shampooed their 
hair when there was no one in the home 
to do it, supplied hot meals for an invalid 
who was living alone, supplied and served 
meals for convalescents. 

“We wanted to do this work as Unitarians,” 
said Mrs. Ralph W. Gilbert, chairman of the 
service committee, “because the Unitarian 
basis of the Brotherhood of Man seemed a 


“FUNCTIONAL | RELIGION”: 


Unitarian 
hangs up the laundry for a mother who is ill. 


broader basis upon which to work than that 
of any other group of which we knew.” 
The group went into homes only on invita- 
tion—their rule: “never force myself on 
another.” They had another rule—that any 
service rendered be “rehabilitating and in no 
way tend to perpetuate the condition which 
led to the original difficulty.” 

Many organizations have begun to co-op- 
erate with the Unitarian women. The Ki- 
wanis Club of East Meadow, told of the 
plight of a wheel-chair victim of multiple 
sclerosis who was living alone, found a home 
for her. The Levittown Retired Nurses Study 
Group plan to assist the group and several 
of its members are “on call.” The Nassau 
Women’s Club has contributed Jayettes and 
mattresses. Wrote Miss Frances Titus, assist- 
ant director of public health nursing, in a 
letter, “To do a good job in public health 
nursing it is essential to have their [public 
health nurses] work supplemented by just 
such a group as yours.” 


This attempt to “put old-fashioned neigh- 
borliness back into suburban living” has also 
encouraged their “customers” to: help each 
other. One invalid supported herself selling 
greeting cards and when other invalided el- 
derly ladies learned of it, they offered to buy 
some from her. When she got the order, she 
insisted on selling them the cards “whole- 


~sale’—so everyone profited. Persons trans- 


ported to clinics at the time of the church 
rummage sale insisted on making contribu- 
tions. 


Never was an appointment turned down; 
not once have the women been late on their 
errands of mercy. The monthly bulletin of 
the county board of health carries regularly 
reports of the district nurses on the work 
of the Unitarians. One of them said, “I have 
found this group extremely cooperative, 
and truly interested in helping families and 
willing to give service whenever possible.” 
Said another nurse, “This is just one of the 
families that have profited by this wonderful 
organization.” 


The Unitarian church has profited indi- 
rectly from the committee’s work also. 
“Many kind words are being said about Uni- 
tarians,” said Mrs. Gilbert, “not only by the 
people who have been helped by us, but 
by their neighbors and friends. Public rela- 
tions experts judge word of mouth publicity 
to be the most effective possible. One of the 
nurses in Levittown who is a Roman Catho- 
lic felt that she should consult ‘her priest 
before agreeing to work with Unitarians. 
She consulted two—and after listening to her 
description of our service, she was told, ‘It’s 
God’s work; go and help them by all 
means.’ ” 


One of the committee’s most rewarding 
payments came from a nurse who called to 
thank them for a hard day’s work caring for 
a family of five children whose mother was 
ill. “I think yours is the most beautifully 
functional form of religion I have ever seen 
demonstrated,” she said. 


WOMEN AT WORK: Women of the South Nassau Unitarian Church, Baldwin, Long Island, shown in the practice of their religion. 
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Churchmanship project 


How to locate potential Tin tdeiane 
among ‘irreligious’ college students 


Syracuse’s experience in finding potential 
Unitarians on college campuses may yield 
a few clues for other churches in university 
towns this year. 

On the opening of college last fall, the 
Rey. Robert L. Zoerhide (May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y.), went to the 
Syracuse University Chapel to pick up the 
“religious affiliation” cards of Unitarian 
students. 

When a chapel assistant took him into 
the room where the cards lay sorted into 
piles on a table—Baptist, Catholic, Episco- 
palian, Jewish, etc., the Unitarian cards 
turned out to be temporarily lost. As the 
assistant hunted for them, he paused to 
wave toward the largest pile of cards. 

“How would you like that pile?” he asked. 

“Are they Methodist?” Mr. Zoerheide in- 
quired. 

“Take a look,” the young man invited, 
going on with his search. So he did. 

Mr. Zoerheide, who is Unitarian “chap- 
lain” on the campus, began to leaf through 
the cards. “Religious Affiliation ........ 
he read. On card after card, the space was 
blank. On others, in scripts which varied 
from a careless scribble to a firm and vigor- 
ous one, the question was answered with a 
single word—“None.” On and on through 
hundreds of cards—the same answers, with 
only occasional variations. 

One student had written “Lloydianism” 
in this space. There was a cult he hadn’t 
heard of, Mr. Zoerheide was noting, when 
his eye fell on the writer’s surname— 
“Lloyd.” After “Home Clergyman” on this 
card appeared the name of a radio come- 
dian. Another student had indicated “Zoroas- 
trianism,” apparently in similar spirit. 

Here was a no-man’s-land, indeed! With 
growing interest Mr. Zoerheide turned back 
to the still-searching assistant. 

“May I spend some time with these 
cards?” he asked. “I’m sure some of these 
students are Unitarians.” 

He was welcome to the cards, the young 

man assured him. “But,” with evident inter- 
est, “why do you say some are Unitarians? 
I’m sure they didn’t say so on the cards.” 
» Perhaps he should have said potential 
Unitarians, Mr. Zoerheide amended. Why? 
Well, why were so many students so indif- 
ferent that they left the space blank? Surely, 
not all because they had had no affiliation. 
Some, at least, because they had come to 
feel that religion was not confined to 
churches, that the way you lived might be 
more significant than the sect to which you 
belonged. “And that’s how some Unitarians 
look at it.” 

But even more interesting to think about 
—what attitudes were represented by that 
word, “none”? What experiences did it 
cover? Among these would be students who 
had rejected religious groups because they 
had had an unfortunate experience with 
some zealous sect—students who felt 
strongly enough about religious values to 
rebel against all forms which appeared 
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false to them. “And that’s another sign of a 
Unitarian.” 

After further study, Mr. Zoerheide se- 
lected 60 of the cards for Channing follow- 
up. And the missing Unitarians cards? They 
turned up—38 of them. They had been 
borne off earlier in the day by the eager 
student chairman. 

MAY MEMORIAL UNITARIAN CHURCH 


Youth denounce 
fear, hysteria 


The American Unitarian Youth and Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship in separate votes 
at their joint convention passed a resolution 
opposing infringement of civil liberties in 
America. 


It said: “Whereas, the present hysteria, 
including ‘McCarthyism’ has resulted in 
widespread fear in schools, government, 


churches and other institutions, and where- 
as this fear and hysteria is resulting in in- 
fringement of civil liberties and reticence 
on the part of citizens to express them- 
selves on controversial issues, and whereas 
we of the American Unitarian Youth and 
Universalist Youth Fellowship are, as reli- 
gious liberals, opposed to this trend in 
American life, 

“Therefore be it resolved that we of the 
American Unitarian Youth and Universalist 
Youth Fellowship . .. 1. Oppose the indis- 
criminate activities of state committees in- 
vestigating Un-American activities; 2. Call 
for the adoption of new rules for Congres- 
sional investigative proceedings especially in 
allowing subpoenaed persons to bring wit- 
nesses in their favor, and to require the 
Congressional investigating committee to 
state the specific purpose of the investiga- 
tion, and other appropriate actions, in order 
that such proceedings shall cease invading 
judicial and executive functions of the gov- 
ernment; 3. Commend those individuals who 
with clear conscience have opposed infringe- 
ments of civil liberties. . . .” 


Unitarians help defeat 
Broyles bill 


The Chicago Area Unitarian-Universalist 
Ministers’ group and Rev. Arnold Westwood 
of Urbana, Ill. were both active in the 
fight against the Broyles’ loyalty bill in Il- 
linois this summer. The Nation pointed out 
that they, among others, aided in its defeat 
by veto of the governor. 


WINS NEW HONORS: Mrs. Newton C. 
Leonard, member of the Westminister Uni- 
tarian Church, Providence, R.I. and presi- 
dent of the Nationtal Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed by President 
Eisenhower to the Mutual Security Advi- 
sory Board and awarded an honorary degree 
from Rhode Island University. 


YOUTH AT WORK: Carol Morris, Okla- 
homa City, and Louis Chiaramonte, Dor- 
cester, aid in the kitchen at Andover. 
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CROWDED CHAPEL: There were no seats 
at Andover when 1000 Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists heard Dr. Claude Fuess. 


MEN BEHIND THE UNION: Rev. Wiiliam 
Lewis of Portsmouth, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Union Commission, and Rev. Irving 
Murray of Pittsburgh, conference co-chair- 
man. 


CHAPEL GROUP: Dr. Dexter Perkins, 
A.U.A., moderator; Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, A.U.A. president; and Rev. Ray John- 
son, department of ministry, at Andover. 


News 


Four Unitarians serve as naval 
chaplains; three with the Marines 


Four Unitarian ministers are serving 
America’s uniformed men as chaplains in 
the Navy. Three attached to the Marines 
are Lt. Comdr. S. Arthur Stowater; Comdr. 
Irving W. Stultz; and Comdr. Abbot Peter- 
son, Jr. 

Comdr. Prescott B. Wintersteen is serving 
with the Ninth Naval District. Comdr. Peter- 
son has recently moved from Camp LeJeune, 
N.C. to be become officer-in-charge of the 
Navy Chaplain School, U.S. Naval Station, 
Newport, R.I. 

In the June issue of The Chaplain ap- 
peared a picture of Comdr. Peterson per- 
forming a wedding ceremony at Camp Le- 
Jeune. 

In a news story released by the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot at San Diego about Lt. 
Comdr. Stowater and the other five Protes- 
tant staff members, the chaplain’s role is de- 
scribed as responsibility for “the spiritual, 
moral and religious training of the Marine. 
Here at the Depot, the job of the Chaplain 
is carried on, in part, through the Character 
Guidance Program. . The program is 
non-denomination to the extent that the var- 
ious religious groups seek similar goals.” The 
men receive instruction in Bible history, 
theology and are divided into denomination 
classes to meet with chaplains representing 
the different faiths. 


BUFFALO ON THE AIR: The First Uni- 
tarian Church of Buffalo, New York, will 
be on station WBEN (930) at 11 am. 
every Sunday during October. (Churches or 
fellowships which have a radio schedule are 
requested to forward the information to the 
news editor of the Register.) 


INFORMAL TABLEAU. AT ANDOVER: Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston; and Dr. and Mrs. Dexter Perkins relax over fried chicken at the conference. 
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1 OF 3 MARINES: Lt. Comdr. S. Arthur 
Stowater, one of three Unitarian marine 
chaplains, is shown conferring with one of 
the young recruits at San Diego’s depot. 
Department of the Navy photo 


In the pulpit 


East Boston has called Dr. Theodore deLuca 
to their pulpit and he already has begun 
his work there. 


Mendon and Norton, Mass. will have the 
services of student-ministers this coming 
year. In Mendon, John C. Agnew of Har- 
vard Divinity School will be in charge, and 
George C. Whitney of the Andover-Newton 
Theological School will be the minister in 
Norton. Before entering the ministry, Mr. 
Whitney taught English and History in the 
Greenfield (Mass.) High School, and served 
in various capacities in the U. S. army in 
this country, France, and Germany. 


Rey. Donald Rowley will be the minister of 
the federated church in Westford, Mass. 


Dr. Amos Horlacher will be the minister of 
the church in Rutherford, New Jersey, while 
studying at Columbia. 


Orlando, Florida has called Rev. John C. 
Fuller to their pulpit. He will leave his. 
church in New London, Connecticut in the 
near future to take up his work in Florida. 


The assistant minister in the Louisville, 
Kentucky First Church is Donald R. Stout, 


“who has just completed his studies at the 


Harvard Divinity School. He will assist Rev. 
Robert T. Weston. 


Rev. George E. McDonough has accepted a 
call to the Community Congregational 
Church in Clackamas, Oregon. 


Rey. Frank Gentile, a Universalist, will be 
minister of the new church in Detroit North- 
west. 


Rey. Andrew B. Lemke has resigned his pas- 
torate in Bangor, Maine and is to be the 
Executive Director of the Fountain Street 
Church in Grand Rapids, Michigan’ 


June 28,—Philip M. Larson, Jr—Ordained 
in Chelmsford, Mass. 


June 14,—H.. Blair Whitney—Installed in 
Peabody, Mass. 


July 12,—Lyman V. Rutledge—Installed in 
Dublin, N.H. 


Aug. 16,—Kenneth R. Warren—Installed in 
Barnstable and Yarmouth Port, Mass. 


Paul Harris Drake 


Paul Harris Drake, who died May 17, 
1953 in his 65th year while in the active 
ministry of our Nantucket, Mass. church, 
was a man of deep conviction and outstand- 
ing sincerity. Ordained in the Universalist 
ministry in 1910 in Beverly, Mass., he 
served two Universalist and five Unitarian 
churches. For a period of twenty-four years 
he withdrew from the active pastorate to 
conduct a real estate business, but the min- 
istry was always his first interest and re- 
ligion his consuming passion. He had a pro- 
found belief in the necessity of the applica- 
tion of religious principles to all social prob- 
lems and was an indefatigable worker for 
peace. For him the politics of eternity 
should interpenetrate and control the politics 
of time. This led him to a vigorous espousal 
of what were frequently unpopular causes, 
but the kindliness of his nature and the ob- 
vious sincerity of his beliefs robbed his 
views of much of the sting they would have 
had for those who disagreed with him. An 
outstanding parish minister, he was con- 
scious always of the deep needs of the in- 
dividuals of his church family and was al- 
ways ready to respond. Sanguine in tem- 
perament, incisive in mind, deeply spiritual 
and yet realistic in his outlook, generous al- 
ways in his evaluation of his fellows, Paul 
Harris Drake made a sure place for himself 
in the hearts not only of those whom he so 
faithfully served, but also in those of his 
colleagues in the liberal cause. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three married 


daughters. ; 
HERBERT HITCHEN 


MINISTERIAL ROW: Pictured at the or- 
dination of Rev. Ralph S. Barber at Port- 
land’s Unitarian Church, are (left to right): 
Rev. Ernest Barber, Rev. Francis G. Ricker, 


Rev. Ralph §S. Barber, Dr. Richard M. 
Steiner, Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., Dr. My- 
ron C. Cole. 


Nebraska Chancellor 
takes new position 


Chancellor R. G. Gustavson of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, strong supporter of the 
Lincoln, Neb. Unitarian church, has re- 
signed to become president of Resources for 
the Future, Inc., a fund associated with the 
Ford Foundation concerned with the con- 
servation of natural resources. 

The Lincoln Star writing on his contribu- 
‘tion to the University pointed out that he 
revolutionized the physical plant, strength- 
ened the faculty and “in true scientific spirit 
he has encouraged research with resulting 
benefits to the people of this state and im- 
portant adventures into new and enchanting 
fields.” 


Most important contribution, said the Star, 
was “encouragement, inspiration and stimu- 
lation to the free mind . . . assuming in a 
period of stress the high responsibility for 
the brave, free mind—unafraid of the chal- 
lenges of a stern age.” 

Dr. Gustavson has been chancellor since 
1946. He was formerly executive vice pres- 
ident and dean of faculties at the University 
of Chicago. He raised the financial grants 
for research at the university from $25,000 
a year to $350,000 last year. He has been 
president of the national accrediting asso- 
ciation for universities, on the research 
board of the United States Public Health 
Service, a member of UNESCO. He is 
credited, according to the Star “with being 
an effective force in furthering knowledge 
in Nebraska of the organization and work- 
ing of the UN.” 


His daughter, Mrs. R. J. Wheeler, is a 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Houston, Tex. 


VITAMIN B AND A CORRECTION: Dr. 
George R. Cowgill, member of the Unitar- 
ian Church of New Haven, wishes to call 
to readers’ attention an error in a United 
Unitarian Appeal promotion pamphlet for 
last year. He was given as the discoverer of 
vitamin B. Says Dr. Cowgill, he did pub- 
lish a research monograph in 1934, “The 
Vitamin B. Requirement of Man,” at a time 
when the vitamin had not been chemically 
identified and made available for human 
studies. His estimate of the daily require- 
ment as about one milligram of pure thia- 
_ mine turned out later to be about right when 
Dr. R. R. Williams identified the vitamin 
chemically and published his findings in 
1936. a 
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Holden to lead 
MIT organization 


Rev. Robert J. Holden, minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) in 
New Bedford, Mass., became general secre- 
tary for the Technology Christian Associa- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Sept. 1. 

Mr. Holden will have administrative re- 
sponsibility for the T.C.A.’s program of 
service to the student community, and will 
work with associate dean William Speer in 
planning the use of the new MIT audito- 
rium and chapel. Announcing the appoint- 
ment, E. Francis Bowdith, dean of students, 
pointed to Mr. Holden’s experience as as- 
sistant to the late Dr. Everett Moore Baker, 
former dean of students at M.I.T., to his 
werk with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion’s Division of Education, and to his 
service as a navy chaplain. The dean said 
Mr. Holden had a “rich background” to 
work with students and to help them “de- 
velop spiritually and to serve the commun- 
ity through social service activities.” The 
T.C.A.’s work includes, in addition to re- 
ligious conferences and services like a hous- 
ing registry for students, a program of com- 
munity service in settlement houses and 
other agencies. Mr. Holden has been minis- 
ter of the New Bedford church since 1946, 
when he returned from naval service. 


Church gets first 
woman president 


The First Unitarian Church of New Or- 
leans has elected the first woman president 
in its 120-year history. Mrs. Robert Lind- 
strom is the new officer. She has been active 
in PTA work, in the board of the Council 
of Social Agencies, vice president of the lo- 
cal children’s bureau, president of the 
Woman’s Branch Alliance for three years. 
Her husband formerly held the same posi- 
tion. 


LIONS’ CLUB HONORS: John M. Caffery 
of Franklin, La. and member of the New 
Orleans Unitarian church, has received the 
achievement award for outstanding service 
to the community during the past year. 
Among his community contributions listed 
was the donation of a site for the Franklin 
Foundation Hospital and a $10,000 gift for 
a Franklin library. Mr. Caffery has also 
been cited for his cooperation with the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station of L.S.U. 
for the development of improved varieties of 
sugar cane. 


Unitarians 
of the month 


THOMAS SINCLAIR: New director of the 
Northern New England Unitarian Counci', 
recently formed. 


Unitarian mayor 
in Canadian city 


R. L. Campbell, long-time member of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, and now 
one of its wardens, is new mayor of West- 
mount, a city near Montreal. The Mon- 
treal Star in an editorial called “Westmount 
is Fortunate” congratulated the city on its 
mayor. “Any city which . . . can command 
the voluntary and unremunerated services of 
able and public-spirited citizens to give a 
great deal of their time to the administra- 
tion of its affairs is fortunate indeed: its 
citizens probably do not realize how fortu- 
nate.” 

Mr. Campbell who is secretary of the In- 
ternational Paper Co., serves on the Na- 
tional Employment Committee of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. He has 
been alderman, and commissioner of roads 
earlier in Westmount. 


Gideonse chairs 
Brooklyn anniversary 


Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College, member and trustee of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, was appointed chairman of 
“The Protestant Year” celebrating the 300th 
anniversary of Protestantism in Brooklyn. 
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Sermon Titles of the Month 


The Devil Takes No Holiday 
Building Upon The Faith We Have 
The Past Is Prologue 

The Age Of Perplexity 
The Unitarian Plumb Line 
The Essence of Community 


The Priceless Ingredient 
The Biography of God 
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William P. Jenkins, Toronto 
Russell Bletzer, Needham, Mass. 
John K. Hammon, Indianapolis 


.. Howard G. Matson, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Harold K. Shelley, San Jose, Calif. 
John O. Fisher, West Newton, Mass. 
Victor Goff, E. Lexington, Mass. 
.. Straughan Gettier, West Roxbury, Mass. 
A. Robert Shelander, Sharon, Mass. 
Theodore Abell, Sacramento, Calif. 
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UFS]J defends 
accused minister 


The UFSJ which won victory in its fight 
Jast year to reinstate H. Lee Jones, unjustly 
accused of disloyalty, has taken up the 
cudgels to support a second minister. 

Eugene Sutherland was discharged from 
his position with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on charges of “reasonable doubt 
of loyalty” with loss of back pay. He was 
barred from government service for three 
years. He has been unable to find another 
job. 

To defend Sutherland, the UFSJ has or- 
ganized a Eugene W. Sutherland Defense 
Fund and will fight for his vindication. 

The facts as reported in Unitarian Action 
are that Sutherland, a graduate of Meadville 
Theological School, long ago achieved 
prominence in Michigan labor circles as 
an anti-communist leader of Local 101, 
State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
America, CIO. “For years he worked against 
the communists in labor circles, and before 
that had been an active member in the So- 
cialist Party under the leadership of Norman 
Thomas.” 

In 1948, he was suspended from his job 
with the NLRB, but he was reinstated the 
following year. Then in 1950, on review by 
presidential order of all loyalty cases, he 
was again suspended, this time “as a Trot- 
skyist, though he had always opposed them 
as well.” He has not been allowed to see or 
to refute his accusers. 

On June 17, 1952, top leaders of the 
Michigan CIO and of the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists, and representa- 
tives of government service and of business 
testified in his behalf. 


NEW PUBLISHING HEAD: Howard 
Cady, member of First Parish in Cambridge, 
is the new editor-in-chief of the Little, Brown 
publishing house in Boston, He is a member 
of the Cambridge Laymen’s League chapter. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 


How can children play ball without a ball, 
or color pictures without crayons? The Book 
Mission is trying to meet such needs in rural 
schools by supplying boxes of school and play 
materials as well as books. Gifts for this pur- 
pose will be much appreciated. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 

Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Clerk 


Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 


GOWNS 
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Unitarian women 
elected to councils 


Mrs. James Corcoran, charter member of 
the Palo Alto Unitarian Church and pres- 
ently on its board of trustees, has been 
elected to a six-year term on the Palo Alto 
City Council. She has been very active in 
municipal affairs, serving for two terms as 
president of the League of Women Voters. 
Mrs. Corcoran teaches in the public school 
system. 


Mrs. Clara Goergine, for many years a 
member of the First Unitarian Church of 
Tacoma, Wash., is the only woman city 
council member in Tacoma. She was elected 
at the same time as the city voted in a 
city manager form of government. 


UNITARIAN ARMS OF THE LAW: The 
city attorney of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Harry W. Brelsford, is an active member 
of the Unitarian church and president of 
its Laymen’s League chapter. Also Unitar- 
ian is the district attorney of Santa Barabara 
County, Vern B. Thomas. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR WRIGHT: Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Unitarian layman, received 
the Gold Medal Award of. the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters this summer. He 
said at the annual ceremony that America 
needs a philosophy, a search for truth, and 
proper recognition for the artist. 


{Books of Remembrance | 


Record the life history of your 


church along with the names of those 
3 whose gifts have benefited your 


church. 

§ Beautiful, hand-tooled leather 
books with hand-engrossed pages are 
exhibited in carved repositories. 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send 
for our catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOW 
OUR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 
ARE SETTLING DOWN 
TO THEIR NEW SEASON'S WORK 


HERE 
WE OFFER YOU 
THE WIDEST ASSORTMENT 
OF THE SCRIPTURES 
IN ENGLISH AND OTHER LANGUAGES 


AT EVERY PRICE LEVEL BEST 
VALUE MAY BE HAD FROM 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


4] Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


P. S. Early Christmas shoppers have a wider 
variety from which to choose. 


Washington Post 
gets new editor 


Robert H. Estabrook, member of the Uni- 
tarian church of Arlington, Va. and former 
chairman of its board of trustees, has been 
advanced to editor of the editorial page 
of the Washington Post. He joined the pa- 
per as editorial writer in 1946 after four 
years in the Army, where he seryed as mili- 
tary information and education officer in 
Brazil and earned the rank of captain. A | 
native of Dayton, Ohio and graduate of 
Northwestern University, he was one of the 
founders of the National Conference of Edi- 
torial Writers. 


Stoddard speaks 

Dr. George D. Stoddard, former modera- 
tor of the A.U.A. and currently a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Laymen’s 
League, delivered the address at Wellesley 
Hills church Sunday morning, October 4. 
The day was celebrated as Laymen’s Sun- 
day, with members of the Wellesley Hills 
chapter taking the service, in connection 
with the meeting of the League Council 
which was held there that weekend. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 


A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educationa) and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and_ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


HACKLEY > 


*.a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys — lie 


* emphasizing character and i 
scholarship ee 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster - M 


Frederick May Eliot, President — ¥ 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. — ) 
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